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Batista of Cuba, Host to 21 Republics 





















SCHENLEY “SWALLOWS” SING: 


“Highballs, Cocktails, Take Your Bow! 
Melding Makes You ‘Smoothies’ Now” 

















wr = THE ™ CBE o 
Groom your taste for better things with better > BU’ yy a T .- oe ¢ 
spirits...SCHENLEY Black Label or Red Label e j 
light-bodied whiskies. They’re unexcelled be- cs 


“cc ” ° 
cause we “meld” ... an improved and exclu- 


sive blending method . . . that creates better 


spirits by permitting their weight reduction ny 
| 5 


without flavor destruction. Buy the best. 
, , RED LABEL 





Sits, ut 
SCHENLEY 9// Rend WHISKIES 


SCHENLEY Black Label, 65% grain neutral spirits. SCHENLEY Red Label, 724% grain neutral spirits, Both Blended Whiskey and go Prow 






Copyright 1940, Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


You Have to Slow Down 
to 90 for the Curves 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in tires 


| pre vi a flat, double ribbon of 
highway stretched taut over valleys, 
slicing between hills, running straight 
through huge tunnels bored in moun- 
tains. The grades so slight you hardly 
know you're climbing. Not a single 
stoplight or a crossroad in 160 miles. 
No speed limit. Few curves—and all 
. those can be taken at 90 miles per 
10ur. 

It's a dream highway—a dream that 
has come true. It’s the new Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike between Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg. Building this super- 
express highway was a herculean proj- 
éct—a fantastic story of engineering 
triumph. Considered a three or four- 
year job, it was completed in approxi- 
mately 20 months, employing as many 
as 25,000 men and thousands of 


trucks at one time. While one crew 
cut down a mountain, others tore tun- 
nels through solid rock, still others 
worked feverishly erecting the 285 
necessary bridges. 

Rubber made this highway possible! 
Special Goodrich Earth Mover and 
Rock Service Tires developed by en- 
gineers of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany were used on hundreds of trucks 
and earth-moving vehicles. Some of 
this equipment was so large that it 
picked up 25 to 30 tons of earth and 
rock, placed it in 8-inch layers, and 


Goodrich § 


AND 


FOR TRUCKS 


rolled it—all in as short a time as 12 
minutes. Without these new man-high 
tires making possible gigantic loads, 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike probably 
would not have been built! 


The development of these special 
tires is typical of the research work 
done by Goodrich to give you better 
truck and bus tires. For every trans- 
portation problem Goodrich provides 
special tires designed to give the long- 
est possible wear for that type of 
service. If you want to cut your tire 
costs, call the Goodrich man. Remem- 
ber which, the name’s Goodrich. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Sh-h-h 
they ‘re shedtiiens 


soceielly ! 


In this luxurious Mainliner, winging 
its way through the cool upper air 
at 3 miles a minute, passengers are 
sleeping their way across the country. 
Breakfast will be served them nearly 
a continent’s distance from where 
they embarked. 

United offers you the most com- 
plete sleeper-plane service in the 
world. Today and every day fourteen 
transcontinental planes provide over- 
night service between New York- 
Chicago and (1) Los Angeles; (2) 
San Francisco; (3) Portland and 
Seattle — and only United Air Lines 
links the East with all these impor- 
tant cities. 

United’s 1940 fares are low. For 
reservations: travel agents, hotels, 
or the United office in your city. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


UNITED 
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” America’s 


~ First Line of Security 


aa SECURITY in a troubled world rests solidly on three great 
supports—American farms, American factories, and American transportation. 


Because of America’s farms we alone among the great nations of the world 
can feed all our people regularly, adequately, and unfailingly from the produce 
; of our own land. In this nation we need fear no famine, no blockade. 


! Because of our unequaled factories we can, after preparation, produce almost 
. anything we require, in almost any quantities. Of products that advance the 
human welfare, we are the greatest makers the world has ever seen. 


Because of our unmatched transportation system —rail, water, air, and high- 
way—we can move people and goods wherever they are needed more speedily 
and more efficiently than any other nation. In particular our highways and our 
motor trucking system have no equals elsewhere. 


All these sources of national strength owe much to farm machinery. 


Machines make possible our vast farm production. They increase the farmer’s 
speed and efficiency. They bring higher crop yields. They combat the effects of 
drouth, pests, and bad weather. 


But farm machines have done much more than this. A century ago it required 
nine people living on farms to support themselves and one person in town. To- 
day one man on the land supports himself and more than three people in town. 

America’s industrial and transportation greatness has been made possible only 
by this release of men from toil on the land, brought about by farm machinery. 


So America’s First Line of Security is on the farm, manned by the sun-bronzed 
army of American farmers—the foundation of our strength as a nation in time 
of peace or in a world at war. 


This is the mechanized army of the peaceful fields, relying on machines. For 
more than 100 years the farm equipment industry and the men and women 
in it have supplied this army with constantly better machines. It is our pride 
that today the American farmers are, beyond all comparison, the most efficient 
and the best equipped in the world to meet the vital demand for food production. 


There is no weakness in America’s First Line of Security, nor will there be. 
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Born: ‘ 


To the dancing 
team of VeLoz and 
Youanpa (Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Nicholas 
Veloz), a 7-pound 
son in New York 
City, July 18. The 
dancers were married 
in 1930, three years 
after they launched 
their sensational career. They retired, at 
least temporarily, last New Year’s Eve. 





Acme 


To Mr. and Mrs. Don Amecue, their 
fourth son, in Hollywood, July 20. The 
dark-haired film actor, who recently com- 
pleted the picture “Four Sons,” and the 
former Honoré Prendergast were married 
in 1932. 


Birthday: 


Mrs. J. Borven 
(Daisy) HaArrIMan, 
United States Minis- 
ter to Nazi-occupied 
Norway, 70, July 21. 
Looking fifteen years 
younger than her age, 
Mrs. Harriman passed 
the day with Nor- 
wegian friends in the 
country near Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Since she was forced to 
flee Norway, America’s only woman dip- 
lomat has busied herself doing relief work 
in the Swedish capital. She intends to 
leave for New York in about ten days. 








Celebrated: 


His 75th birthday, 
by SEN. ARTHUR 
Capper of Kansas at 
his 33rd annual pic- 
nic in Ripley Park, 
Topeka, July 16. The 
Senator (whose 
birthday actually oc- 
curred two days ear- 
lier) greeted hun- 
dreds of his friends 
as in past years by 
cutting a large cake, 
baked for the eleventh successive year by 
Miss Fay Rice. A new attendance record 
was set for the picnic—more than 20,000 
persons turned out. 


Married: 


JosepH Waker WEaR, vice president 
of the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. ANson Wates Harp of 
Philadelphia, in Haverford, Pa., July 18. 
It was the second marriage for Wear 
and the third for his bride. Wear held 
the United States doubles championship 





Wide World 








Acme 


in court tennis for six years with Jay 
Gould and was twice the non-playing cap- 
tain of the Davis Cup Team. 


Divorced: 


Saran Patrrey Fasyan, third-ranking 
woman tennis player in the country, and 
MarsHaut Fasyan Jr., Boston architect, 
in Reno, July 19. Mrs. Fabyan charged 
cruelty and complained that her husband 
“had no use for tennis.” She received the 
right to use her maiden name. The Fab- 
yans were married in a fashionable wed- 
ding at Sharon, Mass., in October 1934. 
There were no children. 


Elected: 


Joserpu G. Bucu, Trenton, N.J., hotel 
man, grand exalted ruler of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks in Houston, 
Texas, July 16. He was nominated by ex- 
Gov. Harold Hoffman of New Jersey as 
successor to Henry C. Warner of Dixon, 
Ill. Buch is credited with initiating a state 
program of aid to crippled children in New 
Jersey and for pioneering similar work 
among the Elks. 


Henry G. Powuarp, Lowell, Mass., de- 
partment-store man, as grand commander 
of the 41st encampment of the Knights 
Templar in Cleveland, July 18. He fol- 
lowed Mark Norris of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., into the highest office in the or- 
der. 


Rejuvenated: 








Culver Acme 


Epna Wattace Hopper, “perennial 
flapper” at 70-odd years, by her third 
face-lifting operation at Le Roy Sanitari- 
um, New York City. Her surgeon, Dr. I. 
Daniel Shorell, assured her she looked “25 
years younger” and _ several witnesses 
agreed. “I only wanted to look as young 
as I feel,” said the former actress. “If 
I can please myself, I know I can please 
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the rest of the world.” Miss Hopper de- 
nied she would seek a comeback on the 
stage and said she would continue trad. 
ing in Wall Street. (The accompanying 
pictures show Miss Hopper as she appeared 
early in her career, and as she looked 
after her latest operation.) 


Filmed: 


Mrs. Frankxuin D. ROoosevett, in a 
brief prologue to the anti-Nazi film “Pas- 
tor Hall,” at the Fox Movietone Studios, 
New York City, July 17. The First Lady 
spent an hour in the hands of a make-up 











man, donning grease paint and mascara, 
and went before the camera to speak a 
few lines written by Robert E. Sherwood, 
playwright. The film, drawing its inspira- 
tion from the life of the Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, rebel German pastor, will be 
distributed in this country by James 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt’s eldest son. 


Died: 
Dr. Curistian F. 


REIsner, 68, founder 
and pastor of the 
Broadway Temple 
Methodist Church, 
following an opera- 
tion for gallstones in 
the French Hospital, 
New York City, July 
17. Throughout his 
ministry of 44 years 
Dr. Reisner 
known from coast to coast as a super- 
salesman of the gospel. He drew untold 
thousands to his churches by modern ad- 
vertising methods and sold them religion 
with a keen sense of showmanship. His 
life dream was to erect a 44-story com- 
bined apartment house and church on 
Upper Broadway at a cost of $6,000,000. 
He raised $3,500,000 and built the Broad- 
way Temple, but the project never was 
completed. 





International 


was 


Mrs. Dora Detano Forses, 92, aunt 
of President Roosevelt, at the ancestral 
home near Newburgh, N.Y., July 21. Mrs. 
Forbes was a sister of Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, the President’s mother, and of 
Frederic A. Delano, chairman of the Na- 
tional Planning Board. She was a direct 
descendant of Philippe de la Noye, who 
came to America from Holland in 1621. 
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XPERIENCED TRAVELERS Call it “The 
most beautiful train trip in the 
East,” this mountain-and-canyon route 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. On this 
magnificent journey you look out and 
down upon waves of mountains—the 
majestic Alleghanies, the mysteriously 
tinted Blue Ridge . . . upon valleys 
stretching like bright carpets to the far, 
purple hills. The scene changes—and you 
ira, + look up the towering green walls of the 
Se New River Gorge as you roll smoothly 
‘a through the widest and deepest canyon 
md this side of the Rockies. Yes, when you 
be watch this panorama of thrilling beauty 








. a 


od, 


nes from your train windows, you'll wish 
you could look both ways at once! 


On your next trip east or 
ler west GO CHESAPEAKE 
- AND OHIO...and enjoy 
ch, glorious mountain country! 


ca. You'll travel in complete comfort, on the 
al, smoothest of roadbeds, in cool, clean 
air-conditioned cars that invite you to 
relax by day and Sleep Like a Kitten 


as at night ... When you travel west or THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Zhe Scenic Route of the East 


er- east, plan to ride through The Chessie 
: . A NEW BOOK on Chessie’s 
Corridor on these famous trains— Travel Packages will help 


wa THE GEORGE WASHINGTON—THE °° Plan interesting, 

; economical trips. Write 
lis SPORTSMAN—THE F. F. V. for free copy to Chesa- 
m- peake and Ohio Travel 
Servite, 827 East Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


New River Gorge, from Hawks Nest, W. Va. 
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Buxlons Zé “F SMWay 


with two added features to make 


it even more USEFUL 


$500 
Lock Tab 
"3.Way”’ 
in Levant 
Goat. 


$350 
Standard 
3. W, ay” in 
Levant 
Goat. 
This 
model 
does not 
have card 
or stamp 
case. 


ful by itself. 


New Card Case lined in 
white keeps your cards 
handy and really clean. Also 
locks into either outer 
or inner billfold — or 
useful by itself. 


HTH GUNNA 






Here’s how In an instant, 
the “3-Way” you can re- 
works... ; 


For Everyday Use — 3 full. ~~ 


length compartments file 


Double License and Pass Case 
with two open windows for 
credentials. Locks into either 
outer or inner billfold—or use- 


move both cases from 
outer fold—lock them 
in slim evening fold. 















































$1Q00 


Lock Tab 
3 .Way” 
in Eng- 
lish Pin 
Morocco. 









different-sized bills, checks, 
papers, etc. No “thumbing 
around.” 





For Travel— 
lock center 
partition 
open side 
in, and it 


o- 
a, a is a secret 






“hideaway” 
for your 
larger bills. 





For Evening—= 
release center 
Partition and 
you have a sep- 
arate billfold— 
correctly thin, 
yet complete. 
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FREE—this Helpful Gift - Buying 
Guide ...Suggests gifts for every 
occasion—every type person... tells 
about leather, too. Also name of 
dealer best equipped to serve you. 
For your copy, write Buxton, Inc., 
4025 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 
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F COURSE, it offers you Stitchless construc- 

tion and all the other practical features 

which have made the “3-Way” such a hit with 

men of all ages and tastes. Just look at the panel 

at left. But to all the features Buxton now makes 

two further additions to make this new Lock 
Tab model even more versatile. 

One is a card case, lined with white leather 
so that your cards will really stay clean. The 
other is a Double-Window License and Pass 
Case. And both these unique patented cases 
can be locked into either inner or outer fold. 
They’re useful by themselves, too. Beyond all 
doubt, this newest Buxton model is the most 
practical, orderly, durable 
billfold ever made. 


Buxton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
(N. Y. Offices: 47 W. 34th St.) 
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Dominion Tariffs 


Answering Russell Frome of Canada jn 
Newsweek for June 17, regarding the free 
and independent status of the British «o- 
minions: I would like to ask Mr. Frome. 
in view of their independence, why the «o- 
minions grant preferential tariffs between 
themselves and deny the same treatment 
to the United States of America and other 
free and independent countries. 

CHAS. E. DAN’! 

Portland, Ore. 





Veterans’ Defense Corps 


Permit me to call attention to the plan 
which has originated in New Jersey and 
may be advocated in popular mass meet- 
ings throughout the land to strengthen na- 
tional defense units and utilize for emer- 
gency organization 4,000,000 trained men, 
80 per cent of whom are already organized 
in the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Amer- 
ican Legion, creating Army Reserve units 
as part and parcel of the United States 
Army and of course subject to regular 
Army discipline. : 

Our standing army is indeed small com- 
pared with any nation in Europe because 
we know that standing armies may devour 
the substance of the people whom they are 
intended to protect. Such proposed re- 
serve units would not be an added burden 
to the national government as they can be 
equipped by local commanders and groups 
after the fashion of our Volunteer Fire- 
men’s institution. 

The men may remain in their own 
homes, serving for local emergencies, tlius 
eliminating cost of maintenance by gov- 
ernment. 

I may add that the plan in outline has 
been submitted by a committee from the 
Ramsey Post to the Second Corps Area at 
Governors Island and approved as prac- 
tical and in the interest of economy. 

ROBERT W. THOMPSON 

Ramsey, N. J. 





Ambulance Response 


In the letters column of your July 1 
issue you very kindly carried a telegram 
from me appealing for contributions to buy 
ambulances for service with the British 
Army. I thought you would like to know 
that we have received gifts of two am- 
bulances and several smaller contributions 
directly traceable to your printing of this 
telegram. 

There is no doubt in my mind that sev- 
eral other contributions must have been 
made after reading this appeal in News 
WEEK, but the contributors of two am- 
bulances and several other persons send- 
ing in smaller sums mentioned Newsw£Ek 
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specifically, as did one man who wanted 
to volunteer as a driver. 

Several of those who have sent in con- 
tributions have expressed doubt that we 
could provide ambulances for as little as 
21.800. We are providing them now for 
$1,350, since $450 had been earmarked to 
uniform a driver and transport him to 
England and return, _and I have written all 
who have sent in $15800 offering to return 
the $450. Only two have asked for their 
money back, and several have not only 
said keep the money, but have sent in ad- 
ditional checks for $900 for the purchase 
of a second ambulance. The Dodge Motor 
Co. is charging us $1,050 for each ambu- 
lance, and we are sending the British Red 
Cross Society $300 in each case to buy 
extra parts and for repairs and contin- 
gencies. 

WILLIAM V. C. RUXTON 
President 

British American Ambulance Corps 

12 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 





The French at Yorktown 


In these days, when there is so much 
criticism of the French, we should never 
forget their magnificent and effective as- 
sistance to us during the Revolutionary 
War—especially at Yorktown, where sub- 
stantially one-half of the land forces were 
French officers and men; and all of the sea 
forces were French. 

De Grasse did a magnificent job in cir- 
cumventing such English seamen as Hood, 


Rodney, Graves, and others, and he de- 
feated and routed the English sea forces 
at and around Yorktown and in the Chesa- 


peake Bay. He held the English sea forces 
completely at bay, while Washington, with 
the American and French land forces, com- 
pleted the job in the most effective man- 
ner. The French fleet under de Grasse com- 
prised about 28 or 29 ships, about 20,000 


men, and in the neighborhood of 200 guns. 


The French land forces were a very im- 
portant part of Washington’s army, com- 
prising several thousands of officers and 
men, including Rochambeau, Lafayette, 
Marquis de Vauban, Count de Fersen 
(Swedish), Chevalier de Lameth, Baron 
and the Viscount Viomenil, Marquis de 
St. Simon, Chevalier de Chastellux, Brig- 
adier General de Choisy, and many others. 
A large part of the engineering work at 
Yorktown also was performed by French 
engineer officers. 

Steuben, the German, was also there, and 
Washington relied upon him greatly dur- 
ing the siege. About 16,000 allied forces 
(land) there beseiged and captured ap- 
proximately 8,000 English, German, and 
mixed forces under Cornwallis, thereby 
ending the war and assuring us of our in- 
dependence, 

W. D. WAMSLEY 
St. Paul, Minn. 








THIS SUMMER, TREAT A HUSBAND RIGHT! 
SERVE HIM HEUBLEIN’S 









dody — Z 
DAIQUIRI 
THE WORLD’S FINEST SUMMER COCKTAILS! 


Save a husband bother and bring him 
happiness, these warm days, by always 
serving Heublein’s cool, refreshing, and 
ready-mixed CLUB DAIQUIRI and 
CLUB SIDE CAR cocktails. 

The DAIQUIRI— made with fresh fruit 
juices with a base of light-bodied rum. 
(70 proof.) 

The SIDE CAR— made with fresh fruit 
juices with a base of imported cognac 


brandy. ™ proof.) 


o THE CLUB 


Both are smooth, delicious, mellow .. . 
ideal summer drinks. What isn’t used 
from an opened bottle keeps indefinitely. 
OTHER YEAR-ROUND FAVORITES 
DRY MARTINI (71 proof). Milshire Dry Gin with 


two types imported Vermouth. 

MARTINI (Medium Sweet ) (60 proof). Milshire 
Dry Gin and imported sweet-type Vermouth. 

MANHATTAN (65 proof). Rich, specially blended 
whiskey and Italian Vermouth. 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof). Made with blended 

whiskies rich in bouquet and flavor. 

BRONX (60 proof). Fine, fruity- gatas cocktail with 

Milshire Dry Gin and imported V rmouth. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., on er Conn. 
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HEUBLEIN'S 
™ CLUB COCKTAILS 


THIS 1S, WE BELIEVE, THE 



































THRIFTIEST “BUY” AMONG REALLY ey 

DRY GINS OF QUALITY! zp of 

HEUBLEIN’S ae 

MILSHIRE DISTILLED DRY GIN $3 

90 proof — distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits by G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
Dy 





Since HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD 1875 






















































































The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Election Outlook 


Fiat predictions or bets on the Novem- 
ber election as of today are pretty silly. 
Anything can happen by November. Even 
avid New Dealers, less cocky than ever be- 
fore, generally concede this in private. So 
do experienced GOP leaders. The point 
is that, aside from the fact that either 
candidate may pull severe campaign 
boners, F.D.R. must make enormously 
important decisions in the next three 
months (what to do with the fleet, how 
to deal with new Japanese aggression, 
whether to start conscription, etc.). Such 
decisions will probably cause _ violent 
swings in public opinion. If the voting 
came today, the election would be pretty 
close. But if world conditions change in 
the next three months with the same 
fantastic speed as in the last three, cir- 
cumstances may well bring Roosevelt 
either overwhelming victory or dismal 
defeat. 


Hamilton Deflation 
Though former GOP Chairman John 


Hamilton is being kept on as executive 
director of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, his wings have been markedly 
clipped. Joseph Martin, who was practical- 
ly forced to accept the GOP chairmanship, 
now intends to be the chairman in every 
way and to leave only details to Hamilton. 
Martin made this painfully clear in New 
York when he told of Sam Pryor’s ap- 
pointment as Eastern campaign manager, 
which had already been announced by 
Hamilton in Washington. A New York re- 
porter asked Martin whether his state- 
ment about Pryor’s new job was the first 
announcement of the news. Martin an- 
swered curtly: “It’s the first official an- 
nouncement.” 


Sergeant-at-Arms Hopkins 

Not generally reported was the prize 
little story of how Harry Hopkins, per- 
haps the most influential figure at the 
Democratic convention, bore only the 
lowly credentials of a convention flunky. 
Last spring, Administration people com- 
municated with Ed Birmingham, chair- 
man of the Iowa delegation, indicating that 
because of Hopkin’s prominence in the 
Administration he should be included in 
his native state’s delegation. This was all 


right with Birmingham and even with 
Senator Gillette, whom Hopkins tried to 
purge in 1938, but not with Senator Her- 
ring. As a result, when the convention 
opened, Birmingham could send Hopkins 
only makeshift credentials. In the end, 
Hopkins never went on the convention 
floor. But in his Chicago headquarters 
throughout the convention, the high chief 
of the draft-Roosevelt movement wore the 
simple badge: “Assistant Sergeant-at- 
Arms.” 


Communist Shift 


There’s now no question that the Ameri- 
can Communist party and its many affili- 
ates, open and otherwise, are systematical- 
ly swinging away from the pro-Nazi stand 
they adopted after the Moscow-Berlin ac- 
cord. It’s not clear whether the party line 
is to become aggressively anti-Nazi or 
whether leaders are just getting on a fence 
from which they could jump either way. 
But those who carefully study the party’s 
publications and regularly talk with Com- 
munist leaders are unanimous in detecting 
a decisive swing. 


McNutt Gains 


To most New Dealers, the biggest sur- 
prise of the Democratic convention was 
MeNutt’s show of strength. The ovations 
he got—equaled only by Roosevelt’s and 
Farley’s—couldn’t be explained by the 
packing of little coteries of McNutters in 
the gallery. Rather they reflected the 
truly strong national following he has won 
through personal contacts, Legion activi- 
ties, and his really efficient political or- 
ganization. New Dealers (including even 
Ickes) were equally impressed with his 
“sportsmanship.” As a result, McNutt, 
who was inclined to resign a short while 
ago, may end up with a key campaign 
post and is already being talked of as a 
“1944 hope,” even by ex-enemies. 


Political Straws 


Shortly before Senator Wheeler eased 
back onto the Democratic reservation last 
week, the Montana Federation of Labor, 
which has consistently endorsed him for 
office, served notice it wouldn’t do so 
again if he didn’t stop playing with John 
L. Lewis . . . Incidentally, most CIO lead- 
ers now say Lewis has so lost face among 
his followers because of his anti-Roosevelt 
talk that Philip Murray and others will 
soon get him back on the bandwagon .. . 
Herbert Emmerich, associate director of 
the Public Administration Clearing House, 
has a good chance for appointment to the 
vacant fifteen-year job of Comptroller 





General . . . The railroad brotherhoods 
are preparing a vigorous offensive to force 


revival of the Omnibus Transportation 
Bill. 


Trivia 

Brig. Gen. Edwin Watson, White House 
secretary, won $45 in bets (with Berle, 
Hopkins, and others) on Willkie’s nomi- 
nation and is now banking on a $200 to 
$300 bet (made with Ambassador-to-Bel- 
gium Cudahy some months ago) that 
F.D.R. would be renominated and _ re- 
elected . . . A prominent publisher tells 
friends that only after the May 10 Low 
Countries invasion did F.D.R. cancel a 
contract which called for the President to 
start writing his autobiography in 1941 
... Both Army and Navy experts express 
admiration and surprise at Knudsen’s abil- 
ity to read ordnance blueprints rapidly, 
put his finger on questionable points in 
mechanical designs, and make practical 
technical suggestions offhand. 





Japanese Trick 


Best Washington information is that 
the Japanese pulled a fast one on the Brit- 
ish in getting them to close the Burma 
Road for three months on condition that 
Japan would seek an honorable peace with 
China. For weeks before announcement of 
the agreement, the Yonai government 
tried to wheedle the concession, pointing 
out that, unless this “moderate” policy 
showed results, the Yonai government 
would be supplanted by military extrem- 
ists—with dire consequences to the Brit- 
ish. Finally, the Churchill government 
yielded. Then, 48 hours later, the Yonai 
government resigned in favor of the super- 
nationalist Konoye Ministry, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely to start any peace ne- 
gotiations. This was one factor behind 
Secretary Hull’s protest. He believes that 
the new Japanese Government will stall 
Britain off long after the three months are 
up, that the road will remain closed, and 
that U.S. trade with China will be cut off. 


Germany’s Eastern Army 


The private conversation less than a 
month ago of a German diplomat stationed 
in the Balkans is significant in view of 
Hitler’s protestation last week that rela- 
tions with Russia were “firmly estab- 
lished.” The diplomat scoffed at the possi- 
bility of Russia attacking Germany, then 
admitted that Germany was keeping 40 
first-line divisions in the east and could 
rapidly bring up 100 more in an emer- 
gency. He added that Germany had an 
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immense army “free” because it needed 
only “a very special force for the expedi- 
tion against England.” 


French Revolution? 


Firsthand information from France in- 
dicates that the talk of impending revolu- 
tion there is poppycock. Generally speak- 
ing, the public is too disheartened, too dis- 
gusted, and too disorganized to act. Too, 
there are many who genuinely yearn for 
orderly, authoritarian management. Seri- 
ous social unrest will come only if the 
French and German authorities can’t cope 
with the tremendous problem of giving the 
people food and work. More than a mil- 
lion Frenchmen in the vicinity of Paris 
alone are jobless, with a third of them in 
actual want. 


Russian Rent Squeeze 


Here’s a minor sidelight illustrating the 
Soviet Government’s indirect efforts to 
drive out “snooping foreigners,” particular- 
ly newspapermen: By giving a special 
state office, Burobin, a monopoly on apart- 
ments, etc., the government years ago was 
able to force virtually all foreigners to rent 
from the state. Burobin always charged 
excessive rents, but since the foreigners 
could get about 40 rubles to a dollar on 
“black bourses,” living costs weren’t un- 
bearable. Recently, however, Burobin 
cracked down and demanded payment in 
dollars at the official rate of 5 rubles to 
the dollar. Since this made costs fantasti- 
cally high ($60 monthly for garage space 
for one car), the foreigners simply went 
on a rent strike—and are waiting to see if 
Burobin will act like a capitalistic land- 
lord and evict them. 


Britain’s Communist Strategy 


London stories reporting new Fifth Col- 
umn roundups haven’t revealed the fact 
that the British secret service is handling 
Communists with kid gloves. In order not 
to compromise Anglo-Russian relations, 
secret-service agents in many cases have 
substituted close surveillance of Commu- 
nists for arrests, even working their way 
into party circles to watch from within. 
Nazi and Fascist prisoners, however, are 
in a serious plight. Informed observers be- 
lieve it’s perfectly possible that when the 
German attack comes, the British will 
shoot prisoners with no more than a show 
of a trial—much as the Dutch handled 
their Fifth Columnists in the last hours 
before surrender. 


Foreign Notes 

Berlin insiders say Germany hopes to 
force the U.S. to release the credits of 
conquered nations frozen here by threaten- 
ing to confiscate American-owned proper- 


ties in those countries . . . Japan, after 
sheltering the ringleaders of the Indo- 
China Annam revolution since 1931, has 


quietly put them to work again stirring up 
trouble in Indo-China . . . The Germans 
are camouflaging some of their new air- 
fields in France by placing boxed trees on 
the runways. When the field’s put in use, 
the trees are wheeled off to the side... 
Word from Rome is that Ettore Muti, 
secretary of the Fascist party, personally 
led the Italian bombing raid on Haifa, 
Palestine. 


Plane Innovations 


J ohn K. Northrop, West Coast airplane 
manufacturer, is now reported test flying 
under much secrecy a large model of a 
twin-engine military plane of radically new 
design . . . Lockheed is doing extensive 
experimenting with planes which have the 
usual horizontal tail surfaces mounted in 
the nose of the fuselage but have the ver- 
tical surfaces (rudder and fin) aft in the 
normal manner . . . Although extremely 
busy with orders for military planes and 
for the new four-engine transports, Doug- 
las is working on a new DC-6 transport 
which will carry 30 passengers and abun- 
dant cargo but will require only two engines. 


Commercial Film Boom 


An unpublicized wave of prosperity is 
coming to the commercial movie industry. 
It results largely from two things: (1) 
great recent improvement in quality as a 
result of employment of abler directors, 
etc., and (2) the new technique of making 
the films’ advertising extremely subtle. 
Thus, in many of the commercial movie 
shorts, the narrator doesn’t mention the 
sponsoring company’s name, though it’s 
seen many times in pictures of factories, 
offices, trucks, etc. Such discreet advertis- 
ing movies, mostly made by Eastern pro- 
ducers, are now being distributed by many 
of the big film companies and are being 
shown in countless neighborhood movie 
houses (which pay less for them than for 
ordinary shorts). 


Business Footnotes 


Lately the CIO has tried to enlist em- 
ployer support for its efforts to block 
amendments to the Wagner Act. In cir- 
culars to many company officials, the CIO 
has argued that the amendment for per- 
mitting craft unions to set up their own 
units in industrial-union plants will only 
force employers to deal with many unions 
instead of one . . . Dividend-payment 
plans of many corporations are badly 
jumbled because they don’t know how 
much of their profits will be demanded by 
the sstill-to-be-passed excess-profits tax, 
which is to be retroactive ... N.Y. rubber 
jobbers are convinced that in Amsterdam 
the Nazis confiscated many documents giv- 
ing title to rubber now in warehouses here. 
Persons previously unknown to the trade 
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are showing up with bills of lading and 
warehouse receipts calling for large quan- 
tities of rubber. They are generally stalled 
off. 


Press Notes 


The Saturday Evening Post has scl) 
uled an article on Westbrook Peg * : 
Scripps-Howard columnist, to be writ! 
by Jack Alexander . . . After each Hitler 
conquest of a small country, financial « 
tors have received from the Departmen 
of Commerce a full survey of the count,’ 
economy, trade with America, ete. 1». 
week, apparently going in for prophecy, 
the department sent out such a survey 
Portugal . . . The first imitation of P\, 
New York’s no-advertising “daily news 
magazine,” is slated to appear soon j 
Atlanta. Matt G. Perkins, editor of ; 
Atlanta weekly, is behind the projecte 
afternoon daily. 


‘Spanish Prisoner’ Hoax 


The age-old “Spanish prisoner” swinc(le, 
which originated in 1588, has again been 
revived on a big scale. Persons throughout 
the U.S. have received the hoax letters 
within the last few months. In the current 
version, persons in Mexico send out is 
armingly i Ingenuous letters saying that the 
writer is in prison for bankruptcy but has 
a huge sum of money (often $185,000) 
concealed in a trunk in a custom house. 
The victim is sent “proof” of the claim and 
—after much mail negotiation—he is 
promised a third or a fourth of the money 
if he will send to an intermediary a few 
hundred dollars to finance steps toward 
recovering the cache. After the “few hun- 
dred dollars” is sent, the original leticr- 
writer and the intermediary can’t be 
traced. Apparently the names of the vic- 
tims are taken from directories of Ameri- 
can businessmen, Who’s Who, etc. 


Miscellany 


The Hays office was faced recently with 
the ticklish problem of passing on a strip- 
tease sequence which was a necessary part 
of the script of Paramount’s forthcoming 
film “There’s Magic in Music.” The Hays 
censors finally solved it by changing the 
strip tease to a Dance of the Seven Veils, 
which could pass as art . . . Father Cough- 
lin plans returning to radio this fall with a 
series of half-hour transcribed broadcasts 
on Sunday afternoons. . . The backers of 
the slot-machine movies now have tenta- 
tive plans to sandwich in extremely short 
advertisements between films; if they can 
get more and longer advertisments they 
may put the machines in railroad stations, 
stores, etc., and show continuous free mov- 
ies .. . Paramount plans to reissue old hit 
films in streamlined versions that run only 
about an hour but retain the stories’ es- 
sentials. 











This is no time 
for hedging 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


@ One addition to our plant is nearing 
completion, another has been started. We 
are not building these additions for profit— 
frankly, we see little or no profit to be had 
in them. But we do genuinely want to con- 
tribute everything we can, including this 
capital investment, to help America in this 
emergency—and more turret lathes, quickly, 
where they are needed most, is our duty— 
and we will do our utmost to fulfill it. 


Cooperation between men and money, 
between governmentand industry, is the only 
policy that can make America secure. If a 
single one of these groups should halt and 
hedge now, for the self-interest of its own 
future, there might well de no future at all, 
for anyone. But the spirit of sincere team- 
work that is sweeping this country is the 
surest sign that democracy is awake and at 


work and in time, 

















You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 








What are people saying 
about this new General Eleectrie 
Fluorescent Lighting? 
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GiuYAS 
WILLIATTS 


COMPLETE FIXTURES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


The certified fluorescent fixtures shown 
below are only a few of the many com. 
plete fixtures now available through 
G-E Mazpa lamp distributors, 


Commercial unit, 200 watts, using four 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 


Commercial fixture, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


Commercial unit, 150 watts, using «ix 
20-watt, 24-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using tw. 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamy- 


Gndustrial unit, 75 watts, using two 
30-watt, 36-inch G-E Mazpa F lamyp- 








Au WARD. furrier, 
says, “G-E Fluores- 
cent lighting has 
upped sales. Indoor 
‘daylight’ shows 


Mrs.Cari Davis 
says, “I love to shop 
under the new light- 
ing. It makes things 
look so attractive 


Her Husspanp 
says, ““ My office is 
200% more cheer- 
ful. I do more work 
in half the time and 


Irv Wivuums, 
factory foreman, 
says, “G-E Fluores- 
cent Lighting is here 
to stay! Production 
is up and rejects 


JOHNNY ALLEN, 
barber, says, “I see 
better and feel less 
tired. Customers 
don’t mind waiting 
with indoor ‘day- 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamp. 


outdoor colors!” them!” 


furs in their true’ I just can’t resist my secretary makes 
fewer mistakes!” are down!” light’ to read by.” 























General Electric tells the inside story... 


ayer question, Fluorescent is one 
of the most exciting developments in 
light since Edison’s first lamp. 

It is a brand new light source, capable of 
giving your business new high levels of cool 
indoor “‘daylight’’ at little or no increase 
in operating cost. It offers display men, 
theaters, and night clubs a combination of 
colors the like of which has never before 
been seen. 

How you can have it 
Naturally, everybody wants to know all 
about G-E Fluorescent Lighting all at once. 
*“How much does it cost to install?’’ “‘To 
what extent does Fluorescent replace other 
forms of lighting?’’ ‘‘How soon can I 
get it?’’ 

Your G-E Mazpa lamp distributor can 
show you the answer.. .a full new line of 


certified fluorescent fixtures, complete with 
G-E Mazpa F lamps at new reduced prices 
...ready to hang up and turn on! 


Not a cure-all 


Revolutionary as it is, Fluorescent Lighting 
is no cure-all. If you want to know where 
and where zot to use it for best results, ask 
your G-E lamp man or your electric service 
company. They can help you give your 
office, store, factory, or restaurant 50 foot- 
candles or more of cool fluorescent “‘day- 
light’’ or exotic new fluorescent colors ... 
using G-E Mazpa F lamps alone or with 
other types of G-E Mazpa lamps. 


Mail coupon today 


Get the facts. Phone your G-E lamp man 
or your electric service company...or mail 
coupon today! 





This label identifies Fleur-O-Lier fix- 
tures, made by over 35 ~ ag man- 
ufacturers, and certified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 speci- 
fications set up by Mazpa lamp man- 
ufacturers, when equipped with ballasts 
and starters certified ty E. T. L. 

G. E. does not make Fleur-O-Liers but 
is glad to recommend them. 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


On June 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
nounced sweeping price reduction: on 
Fluorescent and many other types of 
G-E Mazpalamps for home and business, 
including Mercury Vapor and Silvered 
Bowl Mazpa lamps. 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are recommended 

for use only with equipment providing 
ood power factor, such as Fleur-O- 

el or RLM Industrial Fixtures. 


General Electric Company, Dept. 166- NW-G 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
I am interested in G-E Fluorescent lighting for my store 


{| office () factory D 


Name 





Name of firm 


Address 
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Third-Term Convention Sows 
Seeds of Party Dissension 


Democrats Accept Roosevelt 
but Boil at Wallace Dictate and 





82-year-old speaker’s decades ‘of service to 
party and country. As a freckled urchin, 
Carter Glass had stood in the dusty road 


cent of the 3,000-odd delegates and alter- 
nates were statehouse and courthouse boys 
or their appointees. Of Jefferson and Glass 
they had heard, to be sure; but they were 
there to cheer another Democratic leader— 
one who could bring them votes in Novem- 
ber, and, if he won, jobs for four more 
years. 

The delegates were practical officehold- 
ers or seekers, but the crowd was strictly 





— = and challenged a captain of the victorious Chicago—Mayor Edward J. Kelly’s “boys 
Control by New Dealers Union Army. As a youth, he had seen the and girls,” with liberal sprinklings of neigh- 
™ Old South rise from the agony of defeat. boring Hoosiers come to cheer their hand- 
“Thomas Jefferson ... less than three As a young man of political parts in Camp- some Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
vears before his death, appealed to the bell County, he had journeyed often to Administrator. All of them—Chicagoans 
; : ° ° ° ° ° . . ° 
party which he established never to nomi- nearby Monticello to savor and resavor and Hoosiers, Georgians and Oregonians— 
nate a man for a third term.” the Jeffersonian precepts. And now he knew their parts well. “We Want Roose- 
A very tired statesman clung weakly to stood among strangers whose boos and __ velt.” 
the speaker’s stand on Wednesday night catcalls impartially linked his name with The drama had opened officially on 
last week, blinking at the 30,000 perspir- Jefferson’s and cast them both into the Monday, when Kelly first mentioned the 
ing Democrats who overflowed the Chica- grave prepared for the elder party’s oldest magic name (Newsweek, July 22). From 
go Stadium. Sen. Carter Glass of Lynch- _ tradition. then on it was, as one of the faithful 
“e burg, Va., had risen from a Washington : . phrased it, “Ed’s Party.” Kelly and Pat- 
sickbed to place the name of Postmaster Ed’s Party rick A. Nash, retiring Illinois national com- 
General James A. Farley in nomination for To the 30,000 in the Stadium, Carter mitteeman, who had had a great deal to 
President of the United States before the Glass was more myth than stranger. The do with launching the third-term boom, 
28th national convention of the Demo- Hatch Act, which barred active partici- saw to it that the delegates had little op- 
cratic party. pation by non-policy-making Federal em- portunity to forget it. Johnny Tuohy, boss 
The all but inaudible voice that linked  ployes, had given the convention a char- of the 27th Ward, rounded up the faith- 
Farley and Jefferson conjured up a saga of acter not often seen by a party in power. ful and packed them into reserved seats. 
American Democracy longer even than the Farley estimated that more than 90 per The show was functioning smoothly by 
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Democratic ticket for 1940: Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York and Henry A. Wallace of Iowa 
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Tuesday night, when Senate Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
permanent chairman, capped his prepared 
tirade against the Republicans with the 
long and eagerly awaited third-term tip 
from Mr. Roosevelt: 

“The President has never had and has 
not today any desire or purpose to con- 
tinue in the office of President.” 

A voice bellowed from the loudspeaker. 
“We want Roosevelt!” “Willkie Wants 
Roosevelt!” “The World Needs Roose- 
velt!” 

Down among the steam pipes below the 
Stadium floor, Kelly’s Superintendent of 
Sewers, Tom Garry, was running his own 
public-address system. Son of an Eighth 
Ward alderman, Tom Garry might have 
been rusty on his Jefferson, but there was 
nothing the matter with his lungs. “Put it 
down,” he roared to reporters who had 
traced the Voice to its lair, “that my heart 
and soul are in my work, and that I think 
that Ed Kelly and Pat Nash are two of 
the greatest political figures in American 
history.” Upstairs, the faithful continued 
to march long after the galleries had set- 
tled wearily back in their seats. 

Democracy had written history in Chi- 
cago that Tuesday night, and it was to 
write more on Wednesday. The platform 
was quickly adopted, minus an anti-third- 
term amendment which was howled down 
on the floor (see page 15). The moment 
for which everyone had waited came when 
Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama submitted the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent. When quiet had been restored, Glass 
gave them the name of Farley. Maryland 
offered her Sen. Millard E. Tydings, and 
Texas put up Vice President John N. Gar- 
ner. Governors Culbert L. Olson of Cali- 
fornia and Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York and Sen. Francis T. Maloney of Con- 
necticut seconded the Roosevelt draft. 
Then began the roll: Farley, 72 9/10; Gar- 
ner, 61; Tydings, 914: Hull, 514; Roosevelt, 
946 13/30. Having had his “turn at bat,” 
Farley moved that the nomination be 
made unanimous. The third-term tradition 
was interred. 


‘He Can’t Do That!’ 


But not all the traditions. The court- 
house-statehouse boys might have come to 
Chicago eager to renominate the President, 
but they expected to have a free voice in 
the naming of his running mate. So when 
the word went out from Hopkins’ suite 
that Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace was the only man they could 
choose, the grumbling swelled into a Rebel 
yell. 

“He can’t do that!” a Georgia Ordinary 
bellowed. And for a time Thursday after- 
noon it looked as if he couldn’t. The con- 
vention adjourned hastily, though the 
Nays against recessing drowned out the 
Ayes. The Washington private wire had 
been buzzing since noon. “Will you quit, 
Paul?” the President asked McNutt. Mc- 
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3,000 in delegations and 27,000 spectators packed the Chicago stadium 


Nutt would, and so would Sam Rayburn 
and half a dozen others. 

That night was packed with drama. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was to address the conven- 
tion in person, and the President was to 
speak to it by radio from the White House. 

“Each and every one of you who gives 
him this responsibility,” the gracious First 
Lady told the hushed audience, “assumes 
for himself a very grave responsibility— 
because you will make the campaign.” 

Delegates strained restlessly under this 
appeal to harmony and good sportsmanship 
as the nominating for Vice President be- 
gan. The same Alabama that had offered 
the name of Roosevelt the night before 
offered, not Wallace, the Chosen, but her 
own Speaker William B. Bankhead. Ari- 
zona yielded to Maryland, which put up 
Jesse H. Jones. Arkansas yielded to Iowa, 
and Wallace broke the ice. Colorado 
named her Sen. Alva B. Adams. Oklahoma 
placed McNutt in nomination. 








Pitepatrick in The St, ious Post-Dispatch 


“My Friends, ------~-’ 





Vainly, the Hoosier tried to speak—to 
carry out his promise to the President to 
withdraw. The crowd, sensing what was to 
come, would not let him for twenty min- 
utes. When he had paid his tribute to 
“my Commander-in-Chief,” Georgia passed 
and Idaho yielded to Texas, which pre- 
sented Rayburn. The well-liked House 
Majority Leader withdrew, seconding Wal- 
lace. When the roll reached Michigan that 
state offered Sen. Prentiss M. Brown. 

The balloting dragged, with many a 
disgruntled word against “this apostate 
Republican.” The rebels began to swing 
into line when Byrnes passed the word the 
President had just told him over the phone 
he would refuse the nomination if the con- 
vention rejected Wallace. At the end of 
the roll the Iowan had just over 500 of the 
necessary 551. Massachusetts and Mich 
igan, which had passed, put him over, with 
Ohio’s 52 for good measure. Final results 
(many of the delegates already had <e- 
parted for home): Wallace, 627.7; Bank- 
head, 329.26; McNutt, 66.63; ones, 5.9; 
Adams, 11.5; Brown, 1; Farley, 8; Barkley, 
2: Lucas, 1; Johnson, 1; O’Mahoney, 3.5; 
Walsh, 1; Timmons, 1. 

A few moments later the packed hall 
listened intently to a long and carefully 
prepared acceptance speech from the White 
House: 

“Lying awake as I have on many nig)its, 
I have asked myself whether I have the 
right, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to call on men and women to 
serve their country ... and at the same 
time decline to serve . Very much 
more remains to be done, and I think the 
voters want the task entrusted to those 
who believe that the words human better- 
ment apply to rich and poor alike . . . 
Only the people themselves can draft a 
President.” 

Next day, as Farley announced that he 
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The President’s message made the crowd perk its ears 


would continue as National Chairman only 
until Aug. 17, the last of the delegates and 
alternates trooped homeward. Some of 
them boasted loudly that November vic- 
tory was theirs. Others, remembering the 
boos for Glass and Jefferson, wondered if 
the Democratic party had not already lost 
something more enduring than any quad- 
rennial election. 





Significance 


Many seeds of bitterness were carried 
away from Chicago last week—for the 
good sportsmanship of Farley and Mc- 
Nutt was not reflected by all the delegates 
and party workers. Loyal Democrats gen- 
erally, having come prepared to throw the 
third-term tradition overboard in the in- 
terests of victory, felt that the President 
abused their allegiance when he insisted 
on Wallace. For Southerners, the coinci- 
dence that Wallace is a former Republi- 
can from the Midwest emphasizes the, to 
them, unhappy fact that the Southern 
Democracy no longer in any sense controls 
the party it founded, since it surrendered 
the two-thirds rule. 

The most ardent New Dealers realize 
| this—and are not happy. They know it is 
going to be hard to raise campaign funds 
this year. They know that the Republican 
'ticket is exceptionally strong and active. 
They do not know to what extent the 
convention’s willingness to scrap the third- 
term tradition reflects the views of the 
voters. 
| The President is aware of all these things 
too, and to a certain extent his selection of 
Wallace was dictated by the belief that 
the Secretary of Agriculture might add 
strength in the agrarian sections of doubt- 
ful states like Illinois, where 10,000 addi- 
tional votes downstate would enable the 


atny Nam machine to hold the state in 
ine, 


Third-Term Echoes 


Renomination of President Roosevelt for 
a third term was greeted with mixed reac- 
tion by the nation’s press, cheers from Lat- 
in America, China, and Great Britain, and 
sneers from the Axis Powers. 

In the United States, The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat saw a “revolutionary 
tendency to do away with the barriers to 
the encroachment of despotic powers.” 
The Indianapolis Star regretted that “from 
being President of all the people, he defies 
tradition to become the champion of those 
to whom partisan success weighs more than 
national safeguard.” The New York Times 
added: “There are large numbers of inde- 
pendent voters to whom the doctrine of 
any man’s indispensability is distasteful, 
and for whom the third-term issue will be 
important and decisive.” 

In the solidly Democratic South, The 
Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer de- 
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clared “the people want him,” and The 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald insisted 
“we have the right to decide that departure 
from that [third-term] tradition will better 
serve our basic American ideals and ob- 
jectives.” The New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune charged that “the breakdown of the 
time-tried and tested barrier against third 
terms imperils the nation’s free institu- 
tions and menaces democracy itself.” 

Across the Atlantic, the German and 
Italian press dismissed Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination in a few words. The Nazi For- 
eign Office organ Diplomatische Politische 
Korrispondenz termed it “no surprise in 
the case of a man who loves power as he 
does.” 

British newspapers featured it above war 
news. “It is difficult to discover any differ- 
ence,” The London Times declared, be- 
tween the Republican and Democratie 
candidates in “their desire to keep their 
country out of war, give all help they can 
short of war to the free nations now fight- 
ing for their lives in Europe, and resist any 
attempt of aggressor countries to interfere 
in the Western Hemisphere.” 

This latter sentiment was echoed in 
Latin America, where La Prensa in Buenos 
Aires said that the President’s renomina- 
tion was necessary to prevent weakening 
of the cause of democracy. In Havana, as 
the Pan-American conference opened (see 
page 29), President Federico Laredo Bru of 
Cuba commented that “the nomination of 
President Roosevelt gives meas much pleas- 
ure as would his victory.” Foreign Minister 
Tomas A. Salomoni of Paraguay hailed the 
“good news for all of us” in the renomina- 
tion of “a friend of Latin America.” 

Yakichiro Suma, Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice spokesman, announced: “We are not 
involved in the American election”; and 
the Sao Tang Pao of Chungking pro- 
nounced the general Chinese reaction: 
“The people of the world hope anxiously 
that President Roosevelt will be reelected.” 





The Platform 


In Philadelphia a month ago, noninter- 
ventionists ripped a strong aid-to-the-de- 
mocracies plank out of the Republican 
platform in favor of a more isolationist 
keep-out-of-war plank (Newsweek, July 
8). In Chicago last week the same story 
was repeated, when isolationist senators 
led by Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
forced the Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sided over as in 1936 by Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, to carve a foreign 
plank virtually identical with the Re- 
publican (see box) . 

Carrying a restatement of New Deal 
domestic policies, the platform—framed 
by the Wagner committee composed of 
one man from each state, and to which 
one woman from each delegation was 
later added—was ratified by the conven- 
tion only after an anti-third-term plank 
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was offered from the floor by Rep. Elmer 
J. Ryan of Minnesota, once the law part- 
ner of Republican Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota. It was howled down. 
That it might mean as little as the Re- 
publican platform was indicated when 
President Roosevelt in his acceptance 
speech called for conscription, which the 
Wagner committee had refused to write 
into the platform, and virtually served no- 
tice he would interpret the foreign-policy 
plank to suit himself. 


FDR’s Man 


Roosevelt Considered Wallace 
Qualified to Fill “My Shoes’ 


Democrat after Democrat filed into Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins’ 
third-floor suite in the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago last Thursday morning, heard the 
magic word “Wallace,” and filed out again. 
The tip spread like a backfence secret. 
Promptly and decorously, a parade of 
Vice Presidential hopefuls withdrew from 
the race, like “good soldiers” obeying their 
“commander-in-chief”: Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
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Wide World 


Carter Glass nominated his old friend Jim Farley 


Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones, As- 
sistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson, 
Senators Scott W. Lucas of Illinois and 
Prentiss M. Brown of Michigan, House 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
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Governors Culbert L. Olson of California 
and Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri. Only 
Speaker Bankhead of Alabama, the con- 
vention keynoter, stood his ground. 
At the evening session, with delegates 
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Highlights of the Democratic Platform 


GENERAL Potictes: (1) To strengthen de- 
mocracy by defensive preparedness against ag- 
gression, whether by open attack or secret in- 
filtration; (2) to strengthen democracy by in- 
creasing our economic efficiency, and (3) to 
strengthen democracy by improving the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Un-American Activities: We denounce and 
will do all in our power to destroy the treason- 
able activities of disguised anti-democratic and 
un-American agencies. 

Acricutture: We pledge ourselves to make 
parity as well as soil-conservation payments 
until such time as the goal of parity income 
for agriculture is realized. 

Lasor: We pledge to continue to enforce 
fair labor standards; to maintain the principles 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Pusiic Wetrare: We pledge to . . . provide 
more hospitals and health centers and _ better 
health protection wherever the need exists ... 
We shall continue to bring to millions of chil- 
dren, youths, and adults the educational and 
economic opportunities otherwise beyond their 
reach. We have launched a soundly conceived 
plan of loans and contributions to rid America 
of overcrowded slum dwellings that breed 
disease and crime, and to replace them by low- 
cost housing projects within the means of low- 
income families . . . We are taking effective 
steps to insure that, in this period of stress, the 
cost of living shall not be increased by specu- 
lation and unjustified price rises. 

NaTIONAL Derense: We will not participate 
in foreign wars, and we will not send our Army, 
naval or air forces to fight in foreign lands out- 
side of the Americas, except in case of attack. 
We favor and shall rigidly enforce and defend 
the Monroe Doctrine . . . Weakness and un- 





preparedness invite aggression. We must be 
so strong that no possible combination of 
powers would dare to attack us. We propose 
to provide America with an invincible Air 
Force, a Navy strong enough to protect all 
our seacoasts and our national interests, and 
a fully equipped and mechanized Army 

We pledge to extend to all these peoples [peace- 
loving and liberty-loving peoples wantonly at- 
tacked by ruthless aggressors] all the material 
aid at our command, consistent with law and 
not inconsistent with the interests of our own 
national self-defense. 





a 
Republican Defense Plank 
§ The Republican party is firmly enpend | 
to involving this nation in foreign war .. > 
The Republican party stands for American- 4 
ism, preparedness, and peace. We accord- } 
ingly fasten upon the New Deal full re-\ 
sponsibility for our unpreparedness and for 
the consequent danger of involvement in\ 
war... We declare for the prompt, orderly, 
and realistic building up of our national 
defense to the point at which we shall be 
able not only to defend the United States} 
its possessions, and essential outposts from 
foreign attack, but also efficiently to up- 
hold in war the Monroe Doctrine .. . We 
deplore explosive utterances by the Presi- 
dent directed at other governments which 
serve to imperil our peace... . We favor the 
extension to all peoples fighting for liberty, 
or whose liberty is threatened, of such aid 
as shall not be in violation of international 
law or inconsistent with the requirements 
of our own national defense. 
te ~J 














GOVERNMENT AND Business: We have de- 
fended and will continue to defend all legiti- 
mate business. We have attacked and will con- 
tinue to attack unbridled concentration of 
economic power and the exploitation of the 
consumer and the investor. We have attacked 
the kind of banking which treated America as 
a colonial empire to exploit; the kind of se- 
curities business which regarded the stock ex- 
change as a private gambling club for wager- 


ing other people’s money; the kind of public- 
utility holding companies which used con- 


sumers’ and investors’ money to suborn a free 
press, bludgeon legislatures and political con- 
ventions, and control elections against the 
interest of customers and surety holders. 

Exectric Power: We have condemned the 
Republican policies which permitted the vic- 
timizing of investors in the securities of private 
power corporations, and the exploitation of the 
people by unnecessarily high utility costs. We 
have condemned the opposition of utility power 
interests which delayed for years the develop- 
ment of national defense projects in the Ten- 
nessee Valley . . . The nomination of a utility 
executive by the Republican party as its Presi- 
dential candidate raises squarely the issue 
whether the nation’s water power shall be used 
for all the people or the selfish interests of a 
few. We accept that issue. 

Reuier: We are opposed to vesting in the 
states and local authorities the control of 
Federally financed work relief. We believe that 
this Republican proposal is a thinly disguised 
plan to put the unemployed back on the dole. 

Soctat Securtry: We pledge to make the 
Social Security Act increasingly effective by 
covering millions of persons not now protected 
under its terms. 
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and galleries cheering every anti-Wallace 
speech or vote, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture sat silent in the Stadium, smiling most 
broadly when the boos were loudest, his 
hair rumpled, his suit unpressed, his pock- 
et bulging with a copy of the acceptance 
speech which he had already released to 
reporters, but which he never delivered. 


Man From Iowa 

The 5l-year-old Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, whose father—Henry C. Wallace— 
held the same office under Presidents Hard- 
ing and Coolidge was, indeed, an “apos- 
tate” Republican. He had split with the 
GOP on the farm issue, refused to vote for 
Coolidge in 1924, backed Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928, stumped for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1932, and enrolled in the Democrat- 
ic party in 1936—two years before Wendell 
L. Willkie, the 1940 Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee, made the opposite shift. 

Although he (like Willkie) never before 
had sought elective office, Wallace was well 
known to the farmers even before 1933, 
as inventor of the first corn-hog ratio 
charts predicting the course of the mark- 
ets, founder of corn-husking contests, 
breeder of cattle and corn on his 400-acre 
farm 10 miles outside Des Moines, Iowa 
(where he brought up his two sons and one 
daughter), and editor of the weekly Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead. In 
Washington since then he has evolved both 
Agricultural Adjustment Acts (which his 
Vice Presidential rival, Sen. Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon, supported, just as 
Wallace backed the McNary-Haugen farm 
bills) ,and developed the ever-normal-gran- 
ary and food-stamp plans. 

Often called a dreamer and idealist, the 
Secretary is known by a few intimates as 
an authority in many fields outside agri- 
culture—among them genetics, economics, 
and philosophy. He was converted a few 
years ago to the principles of hemispheric 
self-sufficiency, and recognizing that the 
Hull theory of world trade revival was no 
longer feasible in a dictator-ridden uni- 
verse, threw his full weight behind the 


growing move to make the Americas 
economically and militarily impreg- 


nable. 

The nominee was one of the fathers of 
the cartel plan to offset totalitarian eco- 
nomic influence in Latin America (NEws- 
WEEK, July 1), and during the past two 
years has applied himself assiduously to 
learning Spanish—on the theory that 
“salesmen ought to speak the customers’ 
language.” 


Significance 


The President’s selection of Wallace so 
threatened harmony at Chicago that a 
trusted Roosevelt adviser grabbed a long- 
distance telephone to urge a switch to a 
well-liked Southerner. “No,” the Presi- 
dent countered, “I have got to have a man 
qualified to step into my shoes at any 
time, Old man Harrison caught cold at 





his inaugural and never recovered. We 
can’t afford to take a chance on that.” 

That Rooseveltian condition, in addi- 
tion to the factors of campaign value and 
ultimate acceptability to the bulk of New 
Dealers, made Wallace the logical choice 
from the President’s point of view. 

Hull, liked by both Mr. Roosevelt and 
the old-liners, had refused the job. Wheel- 
er, by reason of his isolationism, and 
Garner and Jesse Jones, by reason of their 
conservatism, were not acceptable to the 
President. Bankhead, Barkley, Rayburn, 
Stark, and Lucas, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sidered too weak. Neither Douglas nor 
any other out-and-out New Dealer could 
have been rammed down the delegates’ 
throats. . 

The President would have liked Byrnes, 
but the South Carolinian had opposed 
anti-lynch legislation and, as Edward J. 
Flynn of the Bronx pointed out, would 
have been unacceptable to Roman Catho- 
lics because, though born one, he had 
switched to the Episcopal faith. McNutt 
was persona non grata with labor and Far- 
ley, and in addition bore the marks of the 
Indiana Two Per Cent Club inquiry, 
though that investigation exonerated him 
personally. Nonetheless, McNutt probably 
could have had the nomination, had 
the President not commanded him by 
telephone to withdraw and second Wal- 
lace. (Mr. Roosevelt used the same tech- 
nique on Rayburn and one or two 
others.) 

Wallace’s position in the New Deal is 
somewhat of a paradox. Though loyal to 
the President, and even considered in 
some quarters more leftist than some of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s other advisers, the Secre- 
tary doesn’t get on too well with the 
Corcoran-Hopkins inner circle. 
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Walk to Willkie 
Former Roosevelt Aides Join 
1936 Rebels in Party Revolt 


On the eve of the Democratic National 
Convention in Philadelphia four years ago, 
five prominent Democrats* beseeched their 
party to repudiate President Roosevelt. 
This week, following the President’s third- 
term nomination, revolt again flared in 
Democratic ranks. 

President Roosevelt’s first Budget Di- 
rector, Lewis W. Douglas, and his former 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, John W. 
Hanes, wired Wendell L. Willkie, the Re- 
publican nominee for President, proposing 
to “enlist in your behalf the support of 
Democrats who believe with us that loy- 
alty to country takes precedence over loy- 
alty to party.” Willkie asked Hanes and 
Douglas to work with Mrs. Roberta Camp- 
bell Lawson of Tulsa, Okla., Democratic 
president of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of America, and Alan Valentine, president 
of the University of Rochester (N.Y.) and 
once a New Deal enthusiast. 

The bolt was touched off last week when 
Sen. Edward R. Burke of Nebraska, con- 
servative defeated for renomination this 
year, pledged his support to Willkie. Sen. 
Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith of South 
Carolina and Rep. Harry B. Coffee of 
Nebraska both denounced the third-term 
nomination but did not announce for the 
Republican. 

As Burke had predicted formation of a 





*Ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
ex-Gov. Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, ex-Sen. 
James A. Reed of Missouri, ex-Secretary of 
State Bainbridge Colby, and ex-Justice Daniel 
F. Cohalan of the New York Supreme Court. 
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Morning after: Democrats left behind the wreckage 
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nationwide organization of anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats, James Reed invited him to a 
meeting in Chicago this week of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of the Jeffer- 
sonian movement, established to support 
Landon in 1936, including Bainbridge Colby 
and Joseph B. Ely among its members. 
Other Democrats enlisting under the 
Willkie banner during the week included: 
Vance C. McCormick, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee in 1916 
and a Roosevelt supporter in 1932 and 
1936; ex-Gov. William H. (Alfalfa Bill) 
Murray of Oklahoma; Stephen F. Chad- 
wick, former National Commander of the 
American Legion; President Hamilton 
Holt of Rollins College in Winter Park, 
Fla.; and Irvin S. Cobb, humorist, who 
enrolled “as a high private in the rear 
ranks of the Incurable Democrats’ Willkie- 
for-President Club.” 


Willkie’s Challenge 


No ‘Noble Motives Pretense’ 
Reply to Renaming of Rival 


When Wendell L. Willkie, continuing his 
vacation in Colorado last week, heard the 
Democrats had renominated President 
Roosevelt, the Republican nominee an- 
nounced: “I’m deeply gratified” at the 
chance to “meet the champ.” Warning the 
opposition to avoid “smear tactics,” he 
predicted: “It ought to be a great cam- 
paign. We will have presented to the 
voters of the country the issues which 
have been created by the New Deal... 
by the author and ablest advocate of that 
philosophy.” 

Later, in Denver, the GOP standard 
bearer told a crowd: “I shall make no pre- 
tense of noble motives. I am not going to 
tell you of my unselfish sacrifices in seek- 
ing to be President . . . I frankly sought 
the opportunity to run for President ... 
because I have some deep-seated convic- 
tions I want to present.” 

Then, as a corn-hog farmer, Willkie 
visited a cattle and sugar-beet farm with 
Gov. Ralph L. Carr of Colorado; as a 
former Puerto Rico sugar chemist, he 
toured a sugar plant; as a World War 
veteran, he inspected a hospital for ex- 
soldiers afflicted with tuberculosis and gas 
poisoning. 

And as a Presidential candidate, he 
conferred during the week with the fol- 
lowing representatives of varied viewpoints 
preparatory to writing his acceptance 
speech, to be delivered in his birthplace 
of Elwood, Ind., on Aug. 17: George N. 
Peek, the AAA’s first administrator; George 
A. Wilson, Republican Governor of Iowa, 
whom he asked to call a meeting of farm 
leaders at Des Moines about Aug. 5; 
Claude M. Baker, president of the 
International Typographical Union; Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of The 





























Chicago Tribune; Paul C. Smith, editor of 
The San Francisco Chronicle; John and 
Gardner Cowles Jr., publishers respective- 
ly of The Minneapolis Star Journal and 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
Carl Snyder, author of “Capitalism, the 
Creator,” and Rep. Charles A. Halleck of 
Indiana, who nominated Willkie at Phil- 
adelphia. 

While Willkie was announcing receipt 
of 50,000 messages of congratulation in 
Colorado Springs alone, his campaign 
managers elsewhere were framing their 
strategy. Homer A. Capehart, Indianian 
manufacturer of musical instruments, laid 
plans to receive 300,000 visitors at the 
fete in Elwood (population, 12,000) . Sam- 
uel F. Pryor Jr., Connecticut National 
Committeeman, was chosen eastern man- 
ager of Willkie’s campaign, with offices in 
the Grand Central Terminal Building in 
New York City. 

Four blocks away, in the Hotel Com- 
modore, Henry J. Taylor, president of 
the Package Advertising Co., set up the 
candidate’s personal headquarters. Across 
the street, at 100 East 42nd Street, Oren 
Root Jr. coordinated some 700 Willkie-for- 
President clubs from the same offices 
Thomas E. Dewey had used for his Presi- 
dential drive. 

As decibel recordings at “American 
Jubilee” at the World’s Fair showed cheers 
for Willkie twice as loud as those for the 
President and the Gallup poll gave the 
Republican a 51-49 edge in New York 
State, Dewey conferred in New York with 
Republican National Chairman Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. and later announced. “We 
agreed that the draft movement in Chi- 


When Willkie visited Emil Ehlen’s farm near Brighton, Colo. 












cago had been mangled beautifully and 
exposed as compulsion instead of a draft.” 
Martin added: “The American people will 
now be given an opportunity to determine 
whether they want to toss aside this his- 
toric protection [the third-term tradition] 
against one-man government.” 





The Refugee Flood 


Although Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill told the House of Commons last 
week that the mass exodus of British chil- 
dren was “most undesirable” and that he 
did not believe the military situation re- 
quired it, a campaign continued in the 
United States to bring English youngsters 
here. The American Women’s Committee 
for the Release of Ships for European 
Children demanded in a full-page adver- 
tisement in The New York Times that the 
United States “send ships for the im- 
periled children of England, poor and rich 
alike.” This week Rep. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings Jr. of Missouri introduced an amend- 
ment to the Neutrality Act to make this 
possible. 

Meanwhile, in a heavy New York after- 
noon haze, the United States liner Manhat- 
tan steamed past the Statue of Liberty 
with “last-ditch” Americans from Europe. 
And from Lisbon the United States cruiser 
Trenton sailed with all Luxembourg’s royal 
family except Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
who remained in the Portuguese capital. 
The State Department explained that the 
request for warship transportation had 
been granted in accordance with a long- 
standing American custom of courtesy 
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from one head of state to another. They 
will land at Annapolis, Md., this week and 
be received in Washington by President 
Roosevelt. 

The biggest day of refugee arrival was 
Saturday, when the Dixie and Yankee 
Clippers of Pan American Airways landed 
many famous persons. The ex-Empress 
Zita of Austria-Hungary, arriving with her 
19-year-old daughter, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, declared: “I am sure of victory 
—for the democracies, of course.” She was 
met by her sons, the Archdukes Otto and 
Felix. Others aboard the clippers included 
former Premier Paul van Zeeland of Bel- 
gium, John G. Winant, chairman of the in- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva, Mme. 
Elsa Schiaparelli, famous dress designer, 
and William C. Bullitt, American Ambas- 
sador to France. The Ambassador said he 
had been “cut off from all confidential 
communications with the United States 
Government since June 12” and had 
come home to report to the Presi- 
dent. 
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Streamlined Divisions 


In his third emergency defense message 
to Congress (Newsweek, July 22), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced plans for a Pro- 
tective Mobilization Force of 1,200,000 
troops and equipment for a reserve of 800,- 
000, but he gave no indication of the pro- 
posed basic framework of this new modern 
army. Last week, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff, provided the 
answer: a highly mobile, hard-hitting force 
of 45 motorized divisions and ten armored 
or tank divisions. 

Addressing a meeting at the War De- 
partment of civilian aides to the Secretary 
of War from nine Army corps areas and 44 
states, the Army chief disclosed that six- 
teen of these divisions would be ready by 
Jan. 1. There were nine of them at present, 
he said, six already fully equipped with 














































































Refugees: Ex-Empress Zita of Austria and her daughter Elizabeth 
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greeted by Archdukes Felix (left) and Otto on arrival at New York 








semi-automatic 
shoulder rifles to trench mortars and mobile 
howitzers. 


modern weapons—from 


Small and compact, these new crack 
Army divisions are triangular in formation, 
in contrast to the old so-called square di- 
vision. They are built around three in- 
fantry regiments and two artillery regi- 
ments rather than the old four infantry 
regiments divided into two brigades and a 
brigade of three artillery regiments. Their 
peacetime strength is 8,517 enlisted men 
compared with the old-type complement of 
13,500 men, and their distinguishing fea- 
ture is the elimination of the brigade or- 
ganization, which permits orders to filter 
from the commanding general down to the 
line in two hours, as against the usual five 
and six hours. First organized two years 
ago (the United States was the last great 
power to abandon the square division), 
they are rated as twice as deadly in effec- 
tiveness and striking power as the former 
setup. 

The ten armored divisions—which will 
total 90,000 men—will be divided each into 
five parts—command, reconnaissance, com- 
bat, support, and service echelons. Equip- 
ment for each will consist of 700 armored 
vehicles, 300 guns and howitzers of va- 
rious calibers, and more than 6,500. auto- 
matic and semi-automatic weapons. Mar- 
shall would not say when the first two of 
these new units, announced June 29, would 
be equipped, nor would he comment on the 
two new horse cavalry divisions, of which 
the first is now being organized. 

Other defense developments: 


“" President Roosevelt signed the Two- 
Ocean Navy Bill calling for a total of 701 
ships (35 battleships, 20 aircraft carriers, 
88 cruisers, 378 destroyers, and 180 sub- 
marines by 1946-47), and the Navy De- 
partment promptly announced that it 
would ask for an immediate $178,000,000 
fund to lay down 109,300 tons. 


“| Maj. Gen. John F. Williams, chief of the 
National Guard Bureau in Washington, ex- 
pressed belief that the entire Guard of 235,- 
000 men and 16,000 officers would be called 
into active Federal service by Oct. 1. At 
present, the President plans to summon 
only four divisions and seven anti-aircraft 
regiments (50,000 men) as soon as the 
May Bill granting him such authority is 
passed. To replace Guardsmen called out, 
approximately two-thirds of the states will 
be obliged by law to organize Home 
Guards, who will be outfitted with what- 
ever uniforms and guns are available. New 
York State already has drawn plans to re- 
cruit such a force. 


‘| Transportation plans were made to move 
300,000 Regulars, Guardsmen, and Organ- 
ized Reserves in five maneuver areas in the 
East, South, Middle West, and West dur- 
ing August for the greatest peacetime war 
games in the nation’s history. Virtually 
all Regulars now in this country and all 
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semi-trained fighting men will be in the 
field simultaneously for the first time since 
the World War. The biggest maneuver will 
be that of 100,000-150,000 in Northern 
New York State, where for the first time in 
United States history a field force coordi- 
nating all means of air defense will be or- 
ganized under the new Air Defense Com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney of 
Mitchel Field, Long Island. As a-.minia- 
ture preview of these games, 300 officers 
and men of the Third Battalion of the 
United States Marine Corps Reserves and 
75 private boatmen last Sunday staged a 
maneuver at Timber Point, Long Island, 
simulating the evacuation of Dunkerque. 





Martinique Peril 

Except for occasional cargo- or cruise- 
ship calls, America has had little interest 
in the French Caribbean island of Mar- 
tinique; only a few of its nationals reside 
there, and last year the consulate was closed. 

But last week, this tiny birthplace of 
Empress Josephine (population, 250,000) 
became Uncle Sam’s No. 1 hemispheric 
problem because of the British watch on 
the French aircraft carrier Béarn and oth- 
er warships at Fort-de-France. The im- 
mediate reason was 100 American-made 
warplanes aboard the Béarn. 

For weeks, Britain has claimed title to 
the machines through a _pre-armistice 
agreement with France, and last week it 
pressed its case to a point where Wash- 
ington officials expressed fear of an at- 
tempt to seize them forcibly and thus pos- 
sibly precipitate a second Oran. To fore- 
stall this, Acting Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles conferred with the Marquess of 
Lothian, British Ambassador, and Count 
René de Saint-Quentin, French envoy, as 
the State Department ordered the con- 
sulate in Martinique reopened. 

Meanwhile, as American Neutrality Pa- 
trol destroyers kept vigil, the Pan Ameri- 
can conference at Havana (see page 29) 
prepared to discuss the island’s fate. Re- 
ports were heard that this might take the 
form of a trusteeship by the United States 
for the duration of the war. 





Significance 


The real issue is not possession of some 
American planes but wartime control of 
French dependencies in the New World 
which, in view of German pressure at 
home, provides a delicate problem for the 
Pétain government. It knows that sur- 
render of those planes means the opening 
wedge for its former ally. 

For the United States the situation is 
equally onerous. Occupation of the is- 
lands is probably the only way to avoid 
all danger, but Washington realizes that 
in so doing it would not only set an exam- 
ple for Japan in the Far East but risk a 
misunderstanding of its motives in cer- 
tain South American nations. Another 











solution would be a trusteeship under the 
auspices of the Pan American conference, 
but the situation is so fraught with peril, 
as shown by the need of Welles’ independ- 
ent step, that Washington may not be 
able to wait for Havana to act. 





Smoke Jumpers 


Lightning last week kindled forest fires 
in half a dozen Western States—and the 
United States Forest Service met the men- 
ace with a weapon of lightning war: para- 
chutists. By the end of the week they 
and 8,500 other hardy fighters had the 
flames under control. 

Experiments with “smoke jumpers’ 
have been going on since last fall. Each is 
equipped with two parachutes. He carries 
a small radio in his pocket and 200 feet of 
rope with which to let himself to the 
ground, should he land in a tall tree. His 
heavy, padded canvas suit is reinforced 
with ankle and spinal braces, and a high, 
stiff collar, and he wears a fencing mask. 


> 


Parachute fire fighter alighting 


After the parachutist has landed, the plane 
circles back and drops a shovel, combina- 
tion hoe and ax, flashlight, water, emer- 
gency rations, and special fire extinguish- 
ers. 


Week in the Nation 


Foresicut: Thanks to an alert press 
agent, New York last week heard of its 
first air-raid shelter under a new $8,000,- 
000 apartment house overlooking Riverside 
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Drive. The first drill was carried out with 
the aid of an air-raid siren, sailors from the 
Naval Militia, Carol Bruce, singing star of 
“Louisiana Purchase,” and Bob Knight, 
band leader. 


SaLEsMEN: Six young Americans, look- 
ing for business and not fun, sailed for 
South America aboard the fourteen-year- 
old two-masted auxiliary schooner Phj- 
losopher. They expected to reach Colombia 
in 25 days, change to Colombian registry, 
raise the Colombian flag, and ply the 600- 
mile coastline. 


Buast: An old, tragic story was retold at 
Sonman, Pa., when an explosion at the 
Koppers Co. coal mine, reportedly set off 
by a spark from a coal-cutting machine, 
caused the death of 63 miners. It was the 
third major coal-mine disaster in the 
famous tri-state bituminous belt this year. 


SparKLeER: While sightseers marveled 
under the eyes of 30 armed policeman the 
President Vargas, world’s biggest uncut 
diamond—21% inches long, 2 inches wide, 
and 1 inch thick—rested in full view on a 
black velvet cloth on an open table for two 
hours last week in the Brazilian Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair. The fourth 
largest diamond ever discovered, it was 
sent to this country from London for 70 
cents by registered mail, insured by 
Lloyd’s for $750,000. 


Secret: High-salaried movie 
writers, producers, and directors were list- 
ed as sources of Communist strength on the 
West Coast. Sitting alone, Chairman Mar- 
tin Dies of the House committee on un- 
American activities heard John L. Leech 
of Portland, Ore., who called himself an 
ousted member of the Communist party, 
testify privately regarding party activities 
of some 42 members of the film colony. 
Names were kept secret, pending further 
investigation. 


JatLeD: In Chicago, United States Dis- 
trict Judge James H. Wilkerson denied a 
petition for probation to Moses L. Annen- 
berg of Philadelphia, sentenced to three 
years in prison for income-tax violations, 
and this week the publisher surrendered 
secretly to begin his term in the Federal 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. In Phil- 
adelphia, the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals ordered Frank A. Maddas of Jean- 
nette, Pa., once a penniless Italian immi- 
grant, to pay approximately $1,000,000 on 
income-tax evasions on alleged bootlegging 
profits in the Prohibition era. 


AGREEMENT: In Montana, Democrats 
and Republicans alike nominated _isola- 
tionist candidates. In the Democratic pri- 
mary, isolationist Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
was overwhelmingly renominated. In the 
Republican primary the same day, Jean- 
nette Rankin, who voted against American 
entry into the World War (Newsweek, 
June 17), defeated Rep. Jacob Thorkelson 
in the race for Congress. 
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‘Appeal to Reason’: Hitler, speaking before Reichstag in Berlin, offered a choice to Britain—surrender or ruin 


Hitler Dared to Do His Worst 
as Britain Rejects Peace Bid 


Both Belligerents Stress 
Moral Issue to Set the Stage 
for Fight to the End 


In a speech last week reviewing the 
course of the war and acclaiming the Ger- 
man victories, Adolf Hitler delivered an 
ultimatum to Britain to end the struggle. 
Otherwise, he threatened to destroy the 
empire, beginning with the ruthless bomb- 
ing of Britain itself. The British, ap- 
parently unawed by Hitler’s threat, ac- 
cepted the challenge. In a speech on 
Monday, Foreign Secretary Halifax 
stressed the irreconcilable nature of British 
democracy and Nazi totalitarianism and 
repeated Winston Churchill’s previous 
declaration that the war would be fought 
to the bitter end. 

Hitler’s speech was made as the Ger- 
mans hurled new attacks on Britain from 
the sky. Damage was wrought on British 
industrial centers. The Royal Air Force 
retaliated by repeated raids on the in- 
dustrial areas of the Reich. 

The struggle also became increasingly 
concerned with sea power. Climatic and 
geographic conditions reduced the land war 
in Africa to guerrilla operations. But a 
British squadron caught a flotilla of Italian 
ships off Crete and sank one cruiser. 
Around the Western Mediterranean base 


of Gibraltar both a military and political 
storm appeared to be brewing. Italian 
planes raided the Rock repeatedly, and 
General Franco declared his intention of 
seeking its return to Spain. 

In conjunction with this activity in the 
Mediterranean, the Germans increased 
their efforts to interfere with British com- 
merce and to gain air superiority over the 
English Channel. Both bombing planes and 
submarines began to take heavier toll of 
shipping around the British Isles. A Ger- 
man plane was reported to have sunk the 
Panamanian freighter Frossoula off Cape 
Finisterre at the westernmost tip of Spain. 
(The Frossoula was Greek-owned but reg- 
istered in Panama, and the British Prop- 
aganda Ministry played up the loss be- 
cause it coincided with the Pan-American 
conference at Havana.) The crews of two 
British ships were landed in the West In- 
dies, and it was announced that their ves- 
sels had been sunk by an armed German 
merchant ship, the first Nazi raider to 
break loose since the Graf Spee. 

The Pan-American conference met at 
Havana especially to study such issues 
raised by overflow of the war into waters 
of the Western Hemisphere and the more 
important problem of German pressure 
if Britain went down in defeat. In the Far 
East the preoccupation of Britain with the 
war in Europe had already produced bit- 
ter fruits. London’s agreement to close the 
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Burma Road, through which China had 
been receiving much of its supplies, was 
severely criticized in the House of Com- 
mons. This gesture of appeasement, how- 
ever, didn’t save Japan’s middle-of-the- 
road Cabinet of Premier Yonai. He was 
replaced with a strongly Nationalist gov- 
ernment under Prince Konoye, advocate of 
a single-party state and of closer coopera- 
tion with Germany and Italy. 


Significance 





Hitler’s speech bore a strong resemblance 
to his offers at the end of the Polish cam- 
paign. The Fiihrer stressed this point. To 
the Allies, those earlier peace proposals had 
been politically unacceptable, although no 
actual territorial losses for Britain and 
France were involved. But to the Reich 
they had seemed extremely “reasonable” 
for this very reason, and to a con- 
siderable extent their rejection provided 
Hitler with the moral basis of his later 
campaigns. 

Last week’s speech looked like a similar 
maneuver. For London to accept was a 
political impossibility. Yet to the Germans 
—and probably to Hitler as well—it 
seemed like a sincerely reasonable appeal, 
and the curiously hurt tone of the German 
press at its immediate rejection bore this 
out. London took cognizance of the at- 
tempt to place the blame for prolongation 
of the war on Britain when Halifax couched 
his reply in terms of a religious appeal. 
And like most Nazi moves, Hitler’s ad- 
dress also served the purpose of strength- 
ening the remaining appeasement elements 
in Britain. 

Hitler set no time limit on acceptance 
of his offer, and thus the date of the start 
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of the blitzkrieg against Britain was still 
left in the air. Last week’s bombing raids 
were again in the nature of tests, and the 
Germans seemed more intent on discover- 
ing if they could gain control of the air 
and close the Channel to convoys than in- 
flicting damage on Britain. 

There were also signs that the Reich 
might hold up the attack until it could be 
synchronized with assaults on the British 
Empire in other areas. The most obvious 
of these maneuvers was Franco’s demand 
for the restoration of Gibraltar. Returning 
travelers have reported that German troops 
in full uniform are already quartered in 
Spanish cities, and no diplomat doubted 
that heavy pressure was being brought on 
Spain to sponsor an attack on Gibraltar. 
Until the Rock or Suez is forced, Italy’s 
power to damage Britain is held in check 
by British naval superiority in the Medi- 
terranean. Furthermore, in addition to 
blockading Spain, should Franco enter the 
war, Britain might seize the Balearic Is- 
lands. 

The presence of a German raider in the 
West Indies was an indication that the 
Reich may use such vessels to draw away 
naval forces from both the Mediterranean 
and the North Sea in conjunction with the 
big attack. In the Far East, however, 
Britain’s submission to Japan in closing 
the Burma Road considerably lessened 
Hitler’s chances of embroiling the British 
Empire with the ambitious Nipponese. 

The primary consideration in this ap- 
peasement move was to allow Britain to 
concentrate all its energies on the fight 
with Germany. But it was also undertaken 
with the secondary aim of bolstering the 
moderate group in Tokyo. In this, how- 
ever, it failed when Admiral Yonai’s mid- 
dle-of-the-road Cabinet was replaced by 
the nationalist government of Prince 
Konoye. 


Hitler’s Appeal 
Final Offer of Peace Arouses 
Only a Defiant British Sneer 


For the sixth time, German troops re- 
turning from war marched last week un- 
der the great Brandenburg Gate at the 
top of Unter den Linden, Berlin. The first 
time was in 1814 after the defeat of 
Napoleon. Then in 1864, 1866, and 1871 
came the celebrations of victorious wars 
against Denmark, Austria, and France. 
The only defeated troops that passed 
through the Brandenburg Gate did so in 
1918. And the Berlin division that rolled 
down Unter den Linden on July 18 con- 
sidered that it had avenged this memory. 

The troops significantly were still in 
full battle array and brought even their 
artillery and field kitchens with them. 
From Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels they heard a prophecy and a prom- 
ise: “You have just one more battle to 
win. Then the bells of peace will ring.” 
The next day, July 19, Hitler himself pre- 
pared Germany and the world for the next 
German campaign. 

With only a few hours’ notice the Fiihrer 
summoned the Reichstag. The deputies 
met in the cavernous Kroll Opera House 
in an atmosphere heavy with war. There 
were no decorations, but the balcony was 
filled with bemedaled generals and ad- 
mirals. 

Dressed in field gray and apparently in 
good health, the Fiihrer spoke for one hour 
and 35 minutes. With considerably less at- 
tempt at oratory than usual, he delivered 
one of the most subtle and significant ad- 
dresses of his career. 

First of all, in the tones of a conqueror, 
Hitler reviewed the course of the war. He 
related at length his peace offer of last 


Nazis in nightly bivouacs: sound detectors (right) signal enemy planes and tracer shots scour the s 
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October following the end of the Polish 
campaign, showing deep resentment when 
he told how his terms had been refused by 
the Allies, how he had been “abused and in- 
sulted” while Chamberlain “spat” on him. 

At that time, Hitler continued, he was 
already sure of victory, and he hinted that 
the blow would have fallen sooner except 
for the exceptionally severe winter. He de- 
scribed the first step in his plan, the in- 
vasion of Norway, as the “boldest under- 
taking in the history of the German 
forces.” (Neutral sources in Berlin previ- 
ously claimed that the Germans them- 
selves were dumfounded at their easy suc- 
cess.) 

Next, the Fiihrer said, he planned the 
attack on Belgium, Holland, and France 
as a Schlieffen plan in reverse. Instead of 
using a giant wheeling movement, Hitler 
concentrated his strength on his left wing 
and broke through the French. Then his 
armies carried out the next two phases of 
the scheme: a push from the Somme south 
to the Swiss border and the assault on the 
Maginot Line itself. He repeated the Ger- 
man claim, however, that each of the in- 
vasions of neutrals was ordered only after 
the discovery that Britain and France had 
planned to invade them first. 

As he related these victories, Hitler 
heaped praise on the German forces and 
continually mentioned commanders by 
name. He promoted twelve generals to the 
rank of Field Marshal and gave Marshal 
Goring the super-title of Marshal of the 
Reich (Géring later entertained all the 
Marshals at his estate at Karinhall, out- 
side Berlin). For Italy he also had praise 
that brought Count Ciano, in the diplo- 
matic box, to his feet with a Fascist salute. 
And Russia and Germany, he claimed, 
were in perfect agreement on their respec- 
tive spheres of influence in Europe. 

Not until the last part of his speech did 
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the Fiihrer come to the vital point. He told 
of his futile efforts to reach an understand- 
ing with Britain, derided the expressed 
determination of the British leaders to 
fight on, especially from Canada, and 
painted the horrors of an attack on Britain. 
Then he cried: “A great empire will be 
destroyed, an empire that it was never 
my intention to destroy or even harm. 
... In this hour I feel it to be my 
duty .. . to appeal once more to reason 
and common sense in Britain... I am 
not the vanquished begging favors but 
the victor speaking in the name of rea- 
son. I can see no reason why this war 
must go on.” 


Reaction 


London newspapers set the tone of Brit- 
ain’s reaction by immediately deriding Hit- 
ler’s appeal. On Monday, Foreign Secre- 
tary Halifax put the official seal of ap- 
proval on this in a worldwide radio ad- 
dress. Rejecting the Fiihrer’s proposals, 
Halifax proclaimed: “We shall not stop 
fighting until freedom for ourselves and 
others is secure.” And in a direct chal- 
lenge to the Nazis he said that no mat- 
ter what conquests Hitler made, “unless 
he can sap the strength of Britain, the 
foundations of his empire will be built 
on sand.” 

The British already had backed up their 
defiance with a shake-up in the High Com- 
mand. Gen. Sir Edmund Ironside was re- 
moved as chief of Home Defense and made 
a Field Marshal. He was replaced by Gen. 
Sir Alan Brooke, commander of a corps 
when in France and an expert on mechani- 
zation, gunnery, and anti-aircraft defense. 
At the same time Viscount Gort, com- 
mander of the BEF, was given the am- 
biguous job of Inspector General of Forces 
for Training. Despite the polite handling, 








British roads barricaded against tanks: derelict carsandiron-pipe sections provide stoppers for enemy plane landings 


these shifts actually represented the climax 
of a campaign, backed both by Labor and 
by Prime Minister Churchill, to replace 
old-line officers with young men who be- 
lieve in “total defense,” including the arm- 
ing of a vast citizen army. 

The Fiihrer’s peace offer reached Britain 
to the accompaniment of continued heavy 
air raids. The attacks fell into three cate- 
gories. The first were raids on convoys in 
the Channel, where the Germans used their 
Stuka dive bombers in huge fleets of 50 
to 80, apparently with little success. The 
British claimed that on Sunday of this 
week a raid by 80 planes on a convoy was 
broken up by only six Hurricane fighters. 
The second German objectives were coastal 
naval bases and industrial centers—where 
the heaviest damage was wrought. The 
third took the form of raids by isolated 
planes for the purpose of creating terror. 
These dropped the siren bombs which had 
had such a frightening effect in France, an 
effect created by attaching a 14-inch iron 
whistle to each of the four fins of these 
bombs. Britons were advised by the gov- 
ernment to stuff cotton in their ears and to 
bite on their handkerchiefs to reduce the 
effect of the screaming projectiles. 

At the same time the Royal Air Force 
continued to carry out intensive raids over 
Germany. Last week it announced that 
some of the most successful raids had been 
made on the Krupp munitions factories in 
the Ruhr and the great Focke-Wulf 
airplane factory at Bremen. But both 
sides were still obviously sparring, and 
Air Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair warned 
Britain to expect really intensive at- 
tacks within the next month. The same 
day that the Air Minister spoke, a Ger- 
man plane bombed Thurso in Northern 
Scotland, near the Sinclair family seat 
at Thurso Castle. 


Wide World—International 


General Water 
Thirst and Climate Enter War 


as Factors in Mediterranean 


While the final struggle for Britain drew 
nearer in the North Sea, the British and 
the Italians continued to fight battles in 
the Mediterranean area that were bloody, 
minor, and inconclusive. And whereas the 
German campaign could be shaped by mili- 
tary and political considerations, the strug- 
gle to the southward was dictated pri- 
marily by questions of climate and supply. 

The frontier between Libya and Egypt 
stretches south from the Mediterranean 
through some 700 miles of bare rock and 
shifting sands. In the interior, military 
operations are all but impossible. Mirages 
make single trucks appear to be entire 
columns, and the heat overpowers Euro- 
pean troops. But most important of all, 
the lack of water and the difficulty of 
transporting it and other supplies confine 
military operations to the coast sectors. 

So last week the Italians found that 
they were fighting the climate as well as 
the British. At first both sides had done 
little but bomb enemy objectives from the 
air—with constant British attacks on the 
vulnerable naval base of Tobruk apparent- 
ly causing great damage. Two weeks ago 
the Italians therefore launched a heavy at- 
tack with mechanized columns across the 
Egyptian border. The British allowed them 
to advance, then cut in behind them and 
constantly harassed their supply lines, 
forcing the Italians to fall back on Fort 
Capuzzo. ; 

This Libyan fort, situated 40 miles in- 
land, is composed of trench lines and mud 
buildings and is connected with the base 
of Bardia by a water pipeline. British de- 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 


the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 


May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 


surrenders. 


June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 


June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 


June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 


June 14—German troops for the sec- 
ond time in a century march into Paris 
as the French abandon the capital. 


June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in 
London, announces formation of the 
French National Committee to carry on 
the war. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 


July 3—British seize, destroy, or bottle 
up a major part of the French Navy. 


July 9—British and Italian Fleets 
clash near Malta. Series of indecisive air 
and naval battles begins. 


July 10—French National Assembly 
at Vichy votes an end to the Third Re- 
public but demands that the new con- 
stitution be submitted to a plebiscite. 


July 14—Churchill says Britain is pre- 
pared to resist German invasion. 


July 19—Hitler, addressing Reichstag, 
warns Britain to yield or be destroyed. 
Italian cruiser Bartolomeo Colleoni is 
sunk by the Australian cruiser Sydney 
in the Mediterranean. 
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The island that the Germans invaded in 1917 


tachments pinned nearly 1,000 of the 
retreating Italians in Fort Capuzzo and 
cut their water line. Then with artillery 
they drove the Fascists out of the fort 
buildings into their trenches. Next, with 
armored cars and field guns, they broke 
up truck columns attempting to relieve 
the garrison. Early this week the Italians 
were still holding out, but only a thin 
trickle of supplies was reaching the thirsty 
survivors. 

Two thousand miles from Fort Capuzzo, 
on the Kenya-Ethiopian frontier, the same 
conditions governed the fighting. There, 
the British held a small outpost at Moyale, 
directly on the frontier and, like Capuzzo, 
composed of mud defense works. A heavy 
Italian attack made by planes and tanks 
isolated the small garrison of the King’s 
African Rifles. Last week they ran out of 
water and on a dark night slipped through 
the Fascist lines and abandoned Moyale. 
The Italians claimed further advances on 
their trail—but a few days later the 
Ethiopian rainy season began, paralyzing 
action as effectively as the heat and dry- 
ness. 


Water by Sea 


Italy’s garrisons in arid Eastern Libya 
and the Dodecanese Islands require not 
only the usual supplies but shipments of 
water as well. To supply these the Italian 
Navy has built up a unique fleet of water- 
carrying vessels, and these cumbersome 
ships it must escort through the Mediter- 
ranean. Britain’s best chance of bringing 
the Italian Navy to action lies in catching 
the squadrons sent out to protect these 
convoys. 

Last week the British caught one. At 
7:30 on the morning of July 19 the 6,980- 


ton Australian cruiser Sydney, accom 
nied by a destroyer flotilla, sighted t,o 
Italian cruisers. The Fascist ships were 
named after two of Italy’s most noted 
free-lance soldiers of the Renaissance 
period, Bartolommeo Colleoni, “The In- 
vincible,” who fought for Venice, and 
Giovanni de’ Medici, called Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere (the Black Bands) because 
his troops wore mourning bands for Pope 
Leo X. The two cruisers were in the 5,(())- 
ton class and mounted the same man 
armament of eight 6-inch guns as tiie 
Sydney. But they had thin armor and 
were built primarily to strike and run 
away at high speed. 

The Giovanni delle Bande Nere got 
away. But shells from the Sydney, which 
has normal cruiser armor, plunked through 
the Bartolommeo Colleoni’s thin shield 
and cut its speed. British destroyers rushed 
up, sank the helpless cruiser, and picked 
up nearly the entire crew of more than 500 
men, including the captain. Fascist bomb- 
ing planes immediately set out from land 
bases and attacked the British squadron 
without, according to London, doing any 
damage. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean 
at Gibraltar the Italians took the offensive 
—as usual with their air force. Fascist planes 
subjected the Rock to several bombing at- 
tacks and for the first time casualties were 
inflicted—three persons were killed. But 
the nearest Italian bases are 2,000 miles 
from Gibraltar, an almost impossible range 
for most of the Fascist bombers. The 
obvious inference that was drawn by the 
British was that the Italian ships were 
based much closer—probably on Spanish 
soil. And the preceding day General 
Franco had publicly stated that Spain’s 
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One of the few times that the 
Germans ever attempted an overseas 
invasion prior to the present war oc- 
curred in October 1917. It was an op- 
eration which had in miniature many 
of the elements involved in any attack 
on Britain, so there ought to be some 
lessons in it. (Our own Army consid- 
ers this insight into German technique 
so important that it has made a special 
study of the operation.) 

The Russian Fleet, anchored behind 
Oesel, Moon, and Dago Islands, had 
been a constant menace to the eastern 
front and to the German-Scandinavian 
sea lanes in the Baltic. 

The entrances through the Irben 
Strait and Moon Sound having been 
mined, the decision was made to force 
a landing on and occupy Oesel, and 
later to take Moon Island, destroy the 
defending garrisons (about one divi- 
sion), and capture the shore batteries 
from the rear. 

To put this plan into effect, the 
Germans assembled two divisions and 
one brigade of cyclists at Libau, on the 
coast of Courland. The navy escort 
consisted of 270 ships of all classes, 
convoying seventeen large merchant 
vessels. Seventy-five planes, mostly sea- 
planes—a sizable force for the time— 
were assigned to the expedition. 

The Germans selected Tagga Bay 
for landings, as the harbor was free of 
mines, the anchorages good, and the 
beach front large enough. The plan 
called for one commander for the entire 
expeditionary force, thus avoiding the 
confusion between army and navy au- 
thority which is the constant béte noire 
of such operations. 

Instructions to the navy were to 
sweep a channel to Oesel Island and, 
under cover of darkness on the night 
before the landing, extend it to Tagga 
Bay; convoy the transports through 
the mine fields west of Hundsort under 
darkness; lay nets against enemy sub- 
marines across the entrance to Tagga 
Bay, and place one submarine on watch 
for enemy surface ships. A force of de- 
stroyers was directed to cooperate with 
the cyclist units in securing a landing 
near Pamerrort. 

The troops landed successfully and 
pushed on toward their objectives. 
They showed boldness and endurance, 
making forced marches over muddy 
terrain which hampered the cyclists 
even more than it did the infantry, and 
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When Germany Invaded an Island in 1917 
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living on iron rations. One cyclist unit, 
almost surrounded by a superior force, 
bluffed the enemy into immobility and 
was saved by the arrival of help. In 
a week’s time the Russians were driven 
into the northeastern sector of Moon 
Island, where they surrendered. 

Incidentally, one mission of the Ger- 
man Air Force is interesting to note: 
it consistently bombed points which 
had not been selected for landings, in 
order to mislead the Russians. 


Lessons 


This experience gained in conduct- 
ing a joint army and navy overseas 
landing expedition undoubtedly is be- 
ing drawn upon by the Germans now. 
For on a minor scale in 1917 they came 
up against most of the elements that 
would be met in Britain: an enemy 
fleet, mine fields, fortified coast, and 
ground troops organized on the shore 
for defense. 

Lessons were learned from mistakes 
as well as from successes. For example, 
confusion in debarkation showed that 
great care must be given to the loading 
of men, equipment, and supplies in or- 
der that they might be unloaded in the 
sequence desired. Also, not enough 
attention was given to uniform speed 
of the several ship categories so that all 
the landing forces did not arrive off 
shore at the designated hour. 

A lesson also was learned in the use 
of flat-bottomed boats to transport ar- 
tillery, and in the value of including 
gun crews in the advance party land- 
ings to insure that emplacements sited 
for fire to seaward were made ready for 
the large-caliber artillery pieces. This 
lesson would be especially important 
in Britain, where a landing force would 
be subject to attack from the sea. 

The success of the Baltic Islands ex- 
pedition, although aided by the general 
inefficiencies of the Russian naval and 
land forces, may be charged to the fine 
cooperation of the German land and 
sea forces, the perfection of the Ger- 
man plans, the constant employment 
of the surprise factor, and to the ex- 
treme boldness and speed with which 
maneuvers were executed both on land 
and at sea. 


Note: Acknowledgment is made to 
the Infantry Journal for courtesy of 
maps and some data used in this col- 
umn. 
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task was to realize the testament of Queen 
Isabella—expand in Africa and regain 
Gibraltar. 


































































Trade Omnibus 


A new trade pact between Hungary and 
Germany, including all the conquered ter- 
ritories except France—the Polish protect- 
orate, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway—was signed at Budapest on July 
20 by the German trade expert, Dr. Karl 
Clodius, and his Hungarian counterpart, 
Dr. Alfred Nickl. This was the first time 
the Nazis had negotiated for the con- 
quered countries—a fresh step toward Hit- 
ler’s “unified Europe.” 





British Bits 

The British Air Ministry issued an ap- 
peal last week to Americans between 18 
and 35, who had more than 250 hours’ fly- 
ing experience or were trained radio opera- 
tors to join the Royal Air Force. All were 
promised commissions and immediate ac- 
tion. To circumvent the United States Neu- 
trality Act, which forbids recruiting for 
foreign armies on American soil, candi- 
dates were asked to get in touch with RAF 
representatives in Canada, and were ex- 
empted from taking the oath of allegiance 
to the King. The Air Ministry appeal was 
also practically an admission that Britain 
was now producing planes faster than pi- 
lots to run them—a situation that military 
critics had long predicted for all the bellig- 
erents. 


¥ Brig. Gen. Wade Hampton Hayes, an 
aide on the wartime staff of General Per- 
shing and now in business in Britain, or- 
ganized a unit of 50 American volunteers 
to protect their property against a German 
invasion. Armed with sub-machine guns 
and provided by the British with armored 
cars and motorcycles, Hayes’ men were 
dubbed “The Gangsters” because of shoot- 
ing proficiency. News of the organization 
leaked out, although members had been 
sworn to secrecy for fear the American 
Embassy would disapprove. 


] In the House of Commons Sir John An- 
derson, Home Minister, introduced a bill 
giving the government the right to estab- 
lish special courts—presumably in battle 
areas—which could impose the death pen- 
alty without trial by jury and with their 
verdict not subject to appeal. But from 
the Commons, which has been clamoring 
for the most vigorous home defense action, 
the proposal brought only a roar of pro- 
test. Taken aback, Sir John withdrew his 
bill and set to work amending it to suit 
the M.P.’s. 


{ Labor objections in Parliament forced 
the government to discard its plan for a 
disguised sales tax, proposed by the Chan- 
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The Danger of Japan’s Challenge in the Far East 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The change from the Premiership 
of Admiral Yonai to that of Prince 
Konoye portends not only a drift of 
Japan away from Britain and the 
United States toward the Axis group, 
but it may mean a departure from the 
status-quo principle toward belligerent 
holdings in the Far East advocated by 
the previous Japanese Cabinet. And 
if the war in China can be brought to a 
conclusion, then we may see the swing 
toward a more active sea and military 
policy directed toward the south. 

In this China war, the Japanese mili- 
tary party has not only directed for- 
eign policy but has been the active 
participant in the conflict, the navy 
playing a supporting role. With any 
reorientation of Japan’s foreign policy 
away from the mainland of China 
toward the Dutch East Indies and the 
valuable French and British holdings 
in the Orient, a new phase opens which 
takes on more active sea character than 
did the war in China. 

Japan’s expansionist policy dates 
from 1895, when, in a war with China, 
Japan won Korea and Formosa. Japan 
now straddled the seas, with one foot 
on the island possessions and the other 
on the mainland. Her expansionist 
policy thus took two lines of direction 
—one following the sea islands to the 
south, the other from Korea into Man- 
churia. 

Along the sea lanes lay the easier and 
more natural course for a people whose 
occupations are agriculture and fishing 
and who prefer moderate climate. 

But the Spanish-American War gave 
the United States the Philippines in 
1898 and put a stop to any further 
Japanese march in this direction, for 
in those days we were a much stronger 
sea power. 


Routes of Empire 

The Washington Conference of 1922 
left the comparative sea strength of 
the three great naval powers in the 
Pacific to the disadvantage of Japan 
by creation of the 5-5-3 ratio in bat- 
tleships. 

She was still too weak against Brit- 
ain, and a somewhat problematical 
United States, to consider expansion 
along the sea-island route, an inviting 
proposition. This left the inland route 
via Manchuria into China as the pref- 
erable of the two for the moment. 
Only the Nine-Power Pact to preserve 


China’s territorial integrity stood in 
the way. 

The invasion of Manchuria was un- 
dertaken, followed by the undeclared 
war on China, which now has run for 
three years. Cabinets have risen and 
fallen during this period, but up to the 
present these essentials of foreign pol- 
icy have stood: the war in the Orient 
was to be an affair apart from the 
European struggle; Japan would not 
become involved in the European war; 
the status quo was to be maintained in 
the matter of Far Eastern belligerent 
colonial holdings. 

But with the European war in its 
present stage—France and Holland un- 
der the Nazi thumb, and their Far 
Eastern holdings weak against Japan’s 
strength, and with Britain so deeply 
involved in Europe that her naval 
might (once a balance of power in the 
Orient) has become negligible in the 
Pacific—the picture changes. 

Undoubtedly it would suit Axis in- 
terests for Japan to put pressure on 
Britain, even to the extent of involve- 
ment in the European war. For this 
could open up a protected trade route 
from the Far East to beleaguered Italy 
and Germany, if and when Egypt is 
overcome and British sea power driven 
out of the Mediterranean. Therefore it 
is of interest to Britain, to the Axis 
group, and to the United States, as well, 
to know what line of policy the new 
Japanese Cabinet will follow. 

We are especially interested. When 
liberal policy is in force on both shores 
of the Pacific, that ocean is as quiet 
as a mill pond. Contrariwise, any totali- 
tarian or aggressive policy disturbs this 
calm. 

Any just settlement of the China 
incident which recognizes all interests 
should be welcome. But any further 
swing toward totalitarian methods 
could only be distasteful. First, its 
tendency would be to bar all the doors 
of trade and intercourse, giving us ac- 
cess to the Far East only through the 
one gate guarded by Japan. Secondly, 
involvement in the European war on 
the part of Japan, which might happen 
by following too closely Axis methods, 
would bring the European war storm 
into the Pacific. It is bad enough to 
have it sweeping our Atlantic coast, 
but to have it rush into the Pacific 
puts us in the center of the hurri- 
cane. 
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cellor of the Exchequer last May. A new 
luxury tax may be substituted. 


¥ The sale of new automobiles was com- 
pletely forbidden in Britain. The object: 
to allow motor manufacturers to concen- 
trate on tanks and military trucks and re- 
serve all passenger-car output for the ex- 
port trade. 


Red Grab 


Adolf Hitler said in his Reichstag speech 
last week that he and Joseph Stalin were 
on the best of terms. Russia made no 


- further moves in Rumania. Diplomats and 


newspaper correspondents in the Balkans 
scented possibilities of a falling-out over 
control of Turkey and the Dardanelles, but 
all was serene on the surface—or as serene 
as could be in scared little capitals—in that 
region. 

Elsewhere, however, Stalin extended his 
frontiers. What he gathered was not a 
crumb but three new cakes from the dic- 
tatorial banquet. Last week he engineered 
elections in Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
—all three occupied by Red troops—which 
put pro-Soviet governments in power. On 
Sunday of this week all three of the new 
governments voted to join the USSR. 
That still left the Bolshevik gains far be- 
hind the Nazi, but it added another 65,000 
square miles to Soviet territory, making 
a total of 175,000 square miles taken from 
Poland, Finland, Rumania, and the Baltic 
states at the expense of only the little war 
in Finland. 


France’s Ally 


New Vatican Link May Bring 
Repeal of Anti-Clerical Laws 


The Vatican’s official support was given 
to Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain’s to- 
talitarian government on July 15, and the 
Papal Nuncio to France, Mgr. Valerio 
Valeri, was instructed to aid in the work 
of French reconstruction. 

Nazi propagandists at once claimed 
that the Vatican had thereby changed en- 
tirely its attitude toward all totalitarian 
countries, including Germany. However, 
a few days later the Osservatore Romano, 
official Vatican newspaper, in an article 
praising the “good Marshal” suggested a 
clarification of this seeming ideological 
paradox. The paper said that the virtue of 
the French regime was to be found in its 
similarity not to Nazi Germany but to the 
government of the President-Dictator of 
Portugal, Antonio Salazar. The announced 
aspiration of the regime to create a new 
civil conscience, the paper said, was also 
“the desire, aspiration, and program of the 
church.” 

The Vichy government is led by the 
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London Daily Herald 


Pétain: She says, ‘I do.’ 


Catholic and ultra-conservative Marshal 
Pétain, the exceptionally devout Catholic 
Gen. Maxime Weygand, and the anti- 
Marxists Pierre Laval and Adrien Mar- 
quet, Minister of the Interior. That col- 
lection of personalities explains why ap- 
proval did not imply an about-face of the 
Vatican. Already as Papal Secretary of 
State, Pope Pius XII had seen Commu- 
nism as the archenemy of Catholicism, and 
the new French Government is certain- 
ly anti-Communist enough. 

Moreover, the Vatican always has made 
a further difference between the political 
nihilism of atheistic Bolshevism and neo- 
pagan National Socialism on one side, and 
the more conservative and pro-Catholic 
systems in Italy, Spain, Portugal, the for- 
mer Austria, and now in France. The 
Latin countries comprise the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Roman Catholics in Eu- 
rope. And pre-Anschluss Austrian Fas- 
cists, as well as the Salazar regime in 
Portugal, claimed that they took as many 
ideas from Pope Leo XIII’s famous en- 
cyclical on social reforms, “Rerum No- 
varum,” written in 1891, as they did from 
Mussolini. 

For France itself this tie with the Vati- 
can forecast a new phase of an old 
quarrel—possible abolition of the anti- 
clerical laws of 1901, forbidding members 
of religious orders to form associations, 
and of those of 1905, completing the 
separation of church and state in France. 
One step in this direction was taken last 
week in the permission extended to the 
Carthusian monks, who had been exiled 
to Spain and Italy under those laws, to 


return to their monastery, La Grande 
Chartreuse—the place where the monks 
originally made the liqueur of that name. 





21 Republics 


Hull Launches Plan at Havana 
for Collective Hemisphere Plan 


During the Spanish-American War, Cor- 
dell Hull served in Cuba as a Captain in 
the Fourth Tennessee Infantry. He re- 
turned to the island for the first time on 
July 20, 1940, on this occasion on a peace 
mission. As head of the United States 
delegation to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers at Havana, he 
had the job of helping bolster the security 
of the 21 American republics in a warring 
world. 

Amid citywide decorations—put up, 
however, mostly to welcome an earlier 
International Lions convention and not 
the Pan-American delegates—the confer- 
ence was inaugurated on July 21 by Cuba’s 
outgoing President, Federico Laredo Bru, 
in the republic’s new $18,000,000 Capitol 
on the Prado, Havana’s busiest street. 
The President did the talking, although in 
the background the actual host to the 
conference was his successor-elect, Fulgen- 
cio Batista (see cover), the former army 
sergeant who ran Cuba from offstage for 
several years before he finally decided to 
take the highest office (Newsweek, July 
22). 

After Bru’s welcome delegates got down 
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to the thorny problems of “hemispheric 
defense,” treatment of orphaned Dutch 
and French possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere, methods of stalling off a pos- 
sible Nazi politico-economic blitzkrieg on 
the barter model, and how to deal with 
Fifth Columns. 

Actually, old Pan-American bogeys had 
already begun to show up. One of the 
chief ones was economic. Normally, Latin- 
American countries rely on Europe for 
more than 60 per cent of their trade. Many 
of the delegates were already showing re- 
luctance to enter into any commitment 
that could antagonize Germany, possibly 
the chief future buyer of their goods. 

Argentina, for one, had already ex- 
pressed opposition to such a move in a 
statement -on July 18 by Foreign Minister 
José Maria Cantilo—an absentee from the 
conference. Cantilo made it plain that 
Argentina, which normally sends 75 per 
cent of its exports to Europe, wants to re- 
tain a free hand to safeguard its European 
markets. 

Meanwhile, an influx of Nazi agents in 
Havana testified to Berlin’s aim to offset 
“Yankee” influence. One of the newest ar- 
rivals was Dr. Georg Leisewitz, recently 
transferred from Chile to Havana as 
secretary of the German Legation in Cuba. 
Along with his confreres, Leisewitz busily 
plied Berlin themes, including a rosy pic- 
ture of future Latin-American trade op- 
portunities with a victorious Germany and 
an equally grim picture of alleged Wash- 
ington designs to acquire economic ur po- 
litical hegemony over Latin America. 

On one count, however, the Nazis backed 
down. By cable from Havana, where he 
arrived as an observer, Otto Reinebeck, 
German Minister to Central American na- 
tions, informed Costa Rica of the with- 
drawal of his note of three weeks ago, warn- 
ing that these nations should do nothing 
“unneutral” at the Havana conference 
(Newsweek, July 22). He also offered an 
apology. This came after reports that the 
Central American countries planned to lay 
the Reinebeck memorandum before the 
conference. 


U.S. Program 

Unlike some of the preceding confer- 
ences, this one saw none of the Latin- 
American delegates suggesting any spe- 
cific plans of their own in advance. All 
waited to hear what the United States 
had to offer. 

Hull gave the answer in his speech at the 
opening on Monday. The Secretary said 
that the dangers of attack from without 
and penetration from within by aggressor 
nations were both menacing realities, and 
not illusions. As a solution to one of the 
specific problems, he suggested that all 21 
American republics establish collective 
trusteeship for Dutch and French posses- 
sions in this hemisphere, to prevent their 
transfer to the dictators who had con- 
quered the mother countries. His emphasis 
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was on the collective feature, distinguish- 
ing that from the League of Nations man- 
date system, which worked to the advan- 
tage of the power holding the mandate. 
In the economic sphere Hull offered a 
four-point program: (1) expansion of the 
work of the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee to include 
cooperative action to offset loss of Euro- 
pean markets; (2) increased facilities for 
marketing surpluses; (3) extension of com- 


modity agreements; (4) study of methods 
to improve living standards, including 
public-health measures and relief distri- 
bution of surplus commodities. 

While the Secretary was speaking at 
Havana, President Roosevelt in Washing- 
ton was putting backbone into such an 
economic program by asking Congress to 
authorize the Export-Import Bank to lend 
$500,000,000 for the purchase of Latin- 
American surpluses. 





The collapse of France probably was 
the most surprising in history—even 
the Germans had not expected it to 
come so quickly. Why did it happen? 
Following is a symposium of the ezx- 
planations given by correspondents who 
saw the debacle: 


Kennetu Downs, International 
News Service: The Germans won the 
war with their all-out attack on and 
over and within the French Ninth 
Army ... The French Intelligence Serv- 
ice knew this great [German] instrument 
was being constructed. But during the 
years before the war and during the 
months before the fatal offensive, in- 
ternal dissension, incredible factional 
hatreds rotted away the spine of France 
while Germany waited to strike. 


Epmonp Taytor, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, author of “The Strat- 
egy of Terror”: One of the most effec- 
tive methods of the war of nerves is to 
give the impression there’s a Fifth 
Column hidden everywhere. The French 
soldiers were convinced of that. For the 
Germans go out of their way to create 
a traitor phobia. Even a traitor un- 
masked has still a great demoralizing 
value, and the Nazis welcome exposés 
of alleged Fifth Columns in other coun- 
tries. 


Epvear Anset Mowrer, Chicago 
Daily News: Outprepared, outorgan- 
ized, outgeneraled, and _ conceivably 
outfought, the French had no chance 
whatever . . . French generals told me 
during the Flanders Battle that with 
1,000 more planes, 1,000 more tanks, 
and 3,000 more guns, they could have 
won. All of these could have been pur- 
chased for the sum mentioned [$500,- 
000,000]. If they were not purchased, 
it was the generals, and not the poli- 
ticians, who were chiefly at fault. 


Avex Smauu, Chicago Tribune: 
Summed up, the Allies had devised not 
one single tactical innovation of their 
own, and no effective counter or parry 
to the German innovations. Possibly 
their masterpiece in lack of foresight 
was seen in the problem of civilian refu- 





X-Raying the Reasons for France’s Defeat 


gees. The experience of 1914, if nothing 
else, should have taught them that the 
roads would be cluttered with mobs of 
fear-crazed people and that this condi- 
tion would have a considerable effect on 
military operations, particularly in a 
time of mechanized armies. 


Sonta Tomara, New York Herald 
Tribune: The majority attributed 
France’s weakness to her form of party 
government and to the inefficiency of 
the men in power. Some more thought- 
ful Frenchmen expressed their fear that 
the reason for the French defeat lay 
deeper than the faults of the regime. 
They wondered, in the course of conver- 
sation, whether France had definitely 
lost her vitality and fighting spirit and 
was declining while the German people 
were rising to supremacy in Europe . . 
A friend of mine who worked as an engi- 
neer in an aviation factory .. . told me 
that they could have produced ten 
times more planes in their plant during 
the winter, if everybody had done his 
utmost. 


Georrrey Cox, London Daily Ex- 
press: France capitulated because a 
majority of her political leaders pre- 
ferred to take uncertain power in a 
Rump France under Hitler rather than 
make a fight for independence from 
overseas .. . To forestall the real Quis- 
ling these capitulators determined to go 
half-Quisling. 


F. G. H. Satussury, London Daily 
Herald: I remember a general in com- 
mand of a French Army telling me how 
difficult it was to explain the necessity 
of retreat to the troops, and how many 
of them had refused to obey the first 
order to withdraw . . . France’s mag- 
nificent élan was sapped by her leaders. 


Tue Paris CorrEsPONDENT of The 
London Times: The collapse came from 
the top. Lack of foresight, fear of re- 
sponsibility, divided counsel, outmoded 
military thinking, and, in some cases, 
a total inability to understand what 
Nazi Germany stands for and intends 
—all played their part in bringing 
France to her knees. 








Spain vs. Chile 


More than a year of diplomatic bicker. 
ing between Spain and Chile was ended 
last week when Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
government broke off relations with Santi- 
ago. The action was taken, the Spanish 
statement said, because of Chile’s tolerance 
of an anti-Nationalist campaign in which 
Loyalist refugees from Spain had made 
speeches criticizing Franco. 

Trouble between the two countries 
started in April 1939, shortly after Chile’, 
recognition of the Franco regime, when 
the Chilean Embassy in Madrid refused 
to give up seventeen Loyalist refugees who 
had taken asylum there. Eventually Chile 
succeeded in getting safe passage to France 
for four of its troublesome guests, but the 
others stayed on—a source of continual 
irritation to the Nationalist government. 
(After the break last week, the Brazilian 
Foreign Minister announced it would take 
over their safekeeping.) 

Spain’s decision seemed to have been 
prompted by Chile’s vigorous action 
against local Rightists earlier in the week. 
In raids on pro-Franco Nationalist head- 
quarters in Santiago, the Chilean police 
claimed to have seized incriminating docu- 
ments and uncovered a plot to overthrow 
the Popular Front government. Publica- 
tion of two newspapers was suspended. 





Mexico: 2 Presidents? 


Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho announced 
last week that the July 7 Presidential and 
congressional election in Mexico had pro- 
vided him with a 20-to-1 victory over his 
conservative opponent, Gen. Juan Andreu 
Almazan. And the Foreign Ministry ad- 
vised all diplomatic posts abroad that 
Avila Camacho, the administration choice, 
was the President-elect. 

Almazan’s headquarters hummed with 
disputation. In a 20,000-word brief, the 
opposition leader charged the government 
with “flagrant violations” of the electoral 
law. Government workers had been forced 
to vote the party ticket, he claimed, and 
the polling places were improperly set up 
and operated. Yet despite “brute force,” 
Almazan declared, he had won 90 per cent 
of the ballots. 

Early in the week there were rumors 
that Abelardo Rodriguez, a former Presi- 
dent, was trying to effect a compromise 
which would give Avila Camacho 110 seats 
in the new House of Representatives to 
Almazan’s 50. Almazan rejected any such 
suggestion, and on Saturday his campaign 
manager announced that a rival congress 
composed of candidates who had been 
counted out in the election would be set 
up in the capital on Aug. 15 to appoint 
Almazan President. 

The same day, Almazan arrived in Ha- 
vana on a “vacation.” There he publicly 
reiterated: “I will occupy the post of Chief 
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Executive.” Camachista forces, speculating 
upon his presence at the scene of the 
Havana parley, doubted that he would 
make any charges upon the floor of the 
conference but feared that he might line up 
important delegates to gain recognition 
from outside powers. 





The Burma Road 


Japan Wins an ‘Appeasement’; 
Konoye Revamps Government 


Over territory once described by Marco 
Polo as “wild and hard of access, full of 
great woods and mountains which it is im- 
possible to pass,” China in December 1937 
began building a highway from Shakwan, 
in Yiinnan Province, to Anting, on the 
British Burmese frontier. With the use of 
coolie labor and primitive methods, the 
twisting 345-mile stretch was completed 
in eleven months—an engineering miracle. 

Linked by previously existing roads to 
Chungking in the northeast and to Lashio, 
Burmese railhead, in the southwest—an 
over-all distance of 1,445 miles (see map) 
—the Burma Road, along with the rail 
route via French Indo-China, provided 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek with his only major 
supply routes for war materials once Japan 
had closed the larger Chinese ports. On 
June 20, however, a conquered France 
bowed to Tokyo demands and choked off 
the Indo-China route. And on July 12, 
Britain capitulated to Japan by agreeing 
to halt traffic via the Burma Road for 
three months, beginning July 18, with a 
proviso that Japan in the interim seek an 
honorable peace with China. 

That left China with only one free sup- 
ply route—the tortuous old road known 
as the “Silk Road” to Russia. 





Wide World 
Japan’s new boss, Prince Konoye 
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Official notification of Britain’s agree- 
ment to close the Burma Road came in an 
announcement in the House of Commons 
by Foreign Under-Secretary Richard Aus- 
ten Butler on July 17. That touched off an 
uproar. Geoffrey Mander, sharp-tongued 
Liberal, wanted to know if “this act of ap- 
peasement of an aggressor nation” was 
likely to be any more successful than the 
previous efforts to appease Hitler. And 
when government supporters attacked him 
with cries of “Shame!” he retorted: “That’s 
exactly what it is—it is shameful!” 

Combating British suggestions that sup- 
plies would be little affected because the 
closure period covers the rainy season, 
when mud, floods, and landslides hamper 
transport, Quo Tai-chi, Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to London, told newspapermen that 
rains did not entirely close the Burma 
Road last year and, owing to improvements 
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The Burma Road that Britain agreed to close 


made in the highway since, were not like- 
ly to do so this year. 

The Ambassador already had made an 
official protest to the British Government. 
And on July 18, declaring that peace with 
Japan is “impossible,” Chungking spokes- 
men branded Britain’s proposal that Japan 
seek peace with China as “hypocritical face 
saving” directed at world opinion. 


Ouster 

Japan’s victory in the Burma Road af- 
fair was only one step in the current Nip- 
ponese attempt to hasten the end of the 
costly war in China, which entered its 
fourth year on July 7. Another move was 
the sudden ousting of the “liberal” Cabi- 
net of Premier Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, 
which, despite its success in closing China’s 
chief supply routes, had recently been crit- 
icized for failing to take full advantage 
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of the “golden opportunity” for Japan pre- 
sented by the collapse of France and the 
beleaguering of Britain, and for persistent- 
ly opposing closer ties with Germany and 
Italy. 

On July 16, Gen. Shunroku Hata re- 
signed as War Minister, and, when the 
army refused to name a successor, the 
whole Cabinet toppled. As a result, Em- 
peror Hirohito gave the job of forming 
a new Cabinet to Prince Fumimaro Kon- 
oye, aristocratic 48-year-old former Pre- 
mier and a recent convert to the theory of 
totalitarian one-party government. 

As part of a plan to set up a power- 
ful policy-forming “inner Cabinet,” sur- 
rounded by lesser Ministers functioning 
merely as department heads, Konoye 
picked for the key job of Foreign Minister 
Yosuke Matsuoka, 60-year-old honors 
graduate of Oregon University Law School, 
former president of the South Manchuria 
railway, and advocate of Fascism for Japan 
since 1934. For War Minister, he chose 
Gen. Eiki Tojo, 55, Inspector of Military 
Aviation and an open admirer of German 
military methods. Like Matsuoka, Tojo is a 
critic of the Western democracies, includ- 
ing the United States. For Navy Minister, 
the Premier retained Admiral Zengo Yos- 
hida, who held that post in the Yonai 
Cabinet. 

As Premier from June 1937 to January 
1939—and hence at the head of affairs 
when hostilities with China began—Konoye 
has a special interest in seeking an end to 
the China incident. And with this aim in 
view, he is expected to follow a policy of 
maintaining a tight blockade of China (the 
last free ports, Foochow, Wenchow, and 
Ningpo, were blockaded on July 15), in- 
creased military activity against Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, greater cooperation with 
Germany and Italy and pressure on the 
Western democracies, particularly Britain, 
and maintenance of the truce with Russia. 

In addition, The Japan Times on July 
18 quoted a “businessmen’s consensus” to 
the effect that Konoye’s government is ex- 
pected to take “the fullest advantage of the 
fact that Anglo-French influence in the 
South Pacific has waned and that the 
Dutch East Indies and French Indo-China 


have entered the East Asia bloc.” 


‘Obstacles’ 


Meanwhile, evidence of disharmony be- 
tween the United States and Japan piled 
up on the diplomatic, economic, and fisti- 
cuffs fronts. In a blunt condemnation of 
British and French actions in closing 
- China’s supply routes—and inferentially 
of the Japanese demands which forced 
those steps—Secretary Hull on July 16 
said that such steps constituted “unwar- 
ranted interpositions of obstacles to world 
trade.” Four days later, Washington 


sources revealed that the Administration 
was studying possibilities of using its pow- 
ers under the new Defense Expediting Act 
to curtail shipments to Japan of such 


strategic defense materials as scrap iron. 

On the other side of the ledger, a mass 
meeting of 3,000 Japanese in Shanghai on 
July 17 called the arrest of sixteen Nippon- 
ese gendarmes by United States Marines 
in the International Settlement on July 7 
(Newsweek, July 15 and 22) “American 
interference in Asia,” and demanded that 
Japanese troops disarm the Marines if an 
apology was not made. Two days later, 
following a battle of beer bottles between 
three Marines and some Japanese civilians 
in a Shanghai café—originally dismissed 
by Japanese authorities on the ground that 
those concerned were drunk—Japanese 
authorities lodged an official protest with 
Acting United States Consul General Rich- 
ard P. Butrick. 

Besides these incidents, Americans were 
involved directly or indirectly as victims 
in a wave of terrorism that swept through 
Shanghai. On July 16, terrorists bombed 
the offices of the Shun Pao, pro-Chungking 
Chinese-language newspaper controlled by 
Norwood F. Allman, American member 
of the Municipal Council. The explosions 
killed one Chinese and wounded eighteen. 
Three days later, gunmen assassinated 
Samuel H. Chang, American-educated 
Chinese and a director of The Shanghai 
Evening Post and Mercury, another Amer- 
ican-owned newspaper. 

Finally, shortly after midnight of July 
19, two masked Japanese, flourishing re- 
volvers, forced their way into the apart- 
ment of Hallett Abend, chief New York 
Times correspondent in China, and de- 
manded: “Where is that anti-Japanese 
book you are writing?” 

Abend protested that his book, dealing 
with the career in China of Frederick 
Townsend Ward, American adventurer 
who died in 1862, was not anti-Japanese. 
However, after hitting the correspondent 
on the head and twisting his arm, the 
gunmen decamped with the 100,000-word 
manuscript, as well as the only carbon 
copy. This time it was Consul General But- 
rick who demanded an apology from the 
Japanese authorities, plus the return of 


. the manuscript. 
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Sidelights of the War 


On May 11 last, circulation of the Vat- 
ican newspaper L’Osservatore Romano, 
which has grown steadily since the war be- 
gan, reached an all-time high of 180,000. 
The reason was simply that the Osser- 
vatore was the only Italian paper to print 
news from all the belligerent nations. 
Though Fascist authorities protested this 
“Allied bias,” they did not finally crack 
down until Italy herself entered the war. 
Then, on June 13, as an alternative to sup- 
pression or presentation of pure Axis news, 
the Osservatore ceased printing political 
and military dispatches altogether. By last 
week its circulation had dwindled to 28,000. 


€ The latest recruits to war duty in Great 
Britain are envelopes, both those “On His 
Majesty’s Service” and the ordinary mail 
sealers used by private individuals and 
business firms. So that envelopes may be 
used many times instead of only once, la- 
bels are pasted over the old addresses for 
each usage. 


{| Cairo is suffering from a blackout men- 
ace all its own. Each night in the Egyptian 
city about 50 persons are stung—some- 
times fatally—by scorpions, and on niglits 
when air-raid shelters must be occupied 
the number is doubled. A special first-aid 
post is being set up to care for the victims. 


€ Noel Coward thus kidded the anti-gossip 
campaign, in a talk from London which 
was rebroadcast by the NBC: “Careless 
talk, we are informed on all sides, costs 
us lives and airplanes and ships. So we 
dutifully fight back what we know to be an 
absolute fact: that a friend of ours heard 
from «@ friend of his who lives just near 
Dover that a friend of his saw with his own 
eyes a German plane disgorge seventeen 
real nuns dressed as Storm Troopers. We 
sometimes, of course, break down and 
whisper this; but we are learning wisdom, 
and so we leave out the fatal word, ‘Dover, 
and say: ‘Somewhere on the southeast 
coast’, instead, thereby salving our nation- 
al conscience and enhancing the mystery of 
our information.” 
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The city Acropolis—the stately Museum of Art—is host to the show 
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Philadelphia Show 


All this summer the great Greek temple 
which crowns a hill in Fairmount Park, 
more than a mile down the Parkway from 
Philadelphia’s business district, is host to 
’ an international sculpture exhibition, de- 
scribed by the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art as “the greatest exhibition of sculp- 
ture ever held in this country.” 

Most of the 412 works of all shapes, 
sizes, and materials by 215 American and 
30 foreign artists—the greater part of 
them living—are for sale at prices rang- 
ing from $100 to $15,000; many were sub- 
mitted by sculptors who hope to be among 
the six selected at the show’s end to work 
on the Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial in 
Fairmount Park. The six selected after the 
museum’s first international sculpture 
show in 1933—Maurice Sterne, Robert 
Laurent, J. Wallace Kelly, John B. Flan- 
nagan, Héléne Sardou, and Heinz Warneke 
—are all represented this year. 

The sculptures are scattered through the 
halls and up the grand stairway of the 
unfinished museum; others which can take 
the weather have been placed in the great 
court and on the terraces outdoors. Paul 
Manship’s three plaster “Bears,” for in- 
stance, owe much of their attractiveness to 
their outdoor setting; the same might be 
said of Frank L. Jirouch’s bronze “Little 
Swimmer,” Boris Blai’s bronze “Rhythm 
of the Sea,” and the others reproduced on 
the opposite page. 

The museum tips its hat, too, to the big 
international reputations in art. Although 
none of the works shown was shipped from 
Europe for the big free show beside the 
Schuylkill, Jacob Epstein, Aristide Maillol, 
Charles Despiau, Ernst Barlach, and Con- 
stantin Brancusi all are represented. 





Capital’s Most-Haunted House 
to Become a Public Monument 


When Washington, D.C., was only a 
dream city on the Potomac, President 
Washington selected a site for the town 
house of his friend Col. John Tayloe, 
wealthiest of Virginia planters. William 
Thornton, an inventor and amateur archi- 
tect who set the pattern for official Ameri- 
can architecture with the United States 
Capitol, designed for Tayloe a three-story 
red brick mansion with eight outside walls. 
Four years abuilding and finished in 1800, 
the residence has always been called Octa- 
gon House. 

The Tayloes were rich Virginians who 
did much entertaining, but the social whirl 
came to a tragic standstill briefly after 
the patriotic planter forbade his beautiful 
daughter to marry an Englishman during 
the War of 1812. In despair, the heart- 
broken girl plunged headlong down the 
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great curved stairway; her ghost is said to 
haunt it still. 

For the convenience of President James 
and Dolly Madison, a tunnel (long since 
destroyed) linked the Executive Mansion 
and Octagon House. And for more than a 
year after the British burned the White 
House in 1814, the Tayloe home served as 
a temporary White House. Here the vi- 
vacious Dolly gave many famous parties 
(legend says Aaron Burr climbed the 10- 
foot wall around the boxwood garden to 
bid the First Lady good-by before he fled 
from his enemies to England). Here, too, 
in the big upstairs study, the Treaty of 
Ghent was signed, ending the War of 1812. 

In Civil War days another tunnel—part 
of which can still be seen—led from Octa- 
gon House to the river; through this moldy 
passage runaway Negro slaves were smug- 
gled North by Abolitionists. Another leg- 
end says the ghost of a murdered slave 
girl runs screaming through it at night. 

In 1899, the house—one of America’s 
finest examples of Georgian architecture— 
became the national headquarters of the 
American Institute of Architects. But now 
the AIA has outgrown the historic halls it 
restored, and last week workmen were busy 
digging the foundations of a new two-story 
administration building and library which 
will adjoin the old stables. When the new 
building, which conforms to Octagon 
House in spirit and design, is finished 
around next Jan. 1, the institute will va- 
cate the house and maintain it thereafter 
as a public monument. 





Louvre Loot Back to Italy? 


From the nations he conquered, Napo- 
leon brought some 5,233 art objects tri- 
umphantly back to France. Of this num- 
ber 2,065 were paintings; of these, 506 
came from Italy between 1796 and 1814. 
Sometimes parades celebrated the arrival 
of the plunder. On one occasion, flowers, 
flags, music, wagonloads of wild animals, 
artists, opera singers, and members of the 
newly established Institute joined one of 
the strangest processions in history behind 
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Octagon House, haunted by tragedy 





the Apollo Belvedere, the writhing Lao- 
coén group, the Gladiator, and other sculp- 
ture, and pictures which included 15 
Raphaels, 17 Peruginos, 28 Guercinos, 4 
Correggios, 9 Guidos, and 5 Titians. 

When Napoleon’s sun set in Western 
Europe, much of the loot was returned. 
But the French resorted to elaborate sub- 
terfuge—records and even paintings were 
frequently reported “lost,” for example— 
to keep a part of the plunder. The stolen 
treasures in the Louvre (once the Musée 
Napoleon) at the outbreak of the present 
war included—according to a careful check 
by Newsweek—Fra Filippo Lippi’s “Ma- 
donna and Child,” Titian’s “Crowning 
With Thorns,” Fra Angelico’s “Crowning 
of the Virgin,” and Mantegna’s “Virgin 
of Victory,” not to mention works by 
Botticelli, Giotto, Vasari, and Lorenzo di 
Credi. 

Now, 144 years after the first thefts, 
Italy is demanding that the treasures be 
returned.* Roma Fascista, official organ of 
Italian universities, last week pointed out 
that Napoleon’s letters say treasures from 
Italian museums helped pay the expenses 
of his first major campaign, and added that 
Italy’s turn has come now: France must 
“come across with the booty of that dis- 
tant campaign which will now pay Italian 
war expenses.” 

At the war’s outbreak, the French sent 
the treasures from the Louvre to four 
principal departments, Allier, Averyon, 
Gers, and Indre—all in the South of 
France, where the climate is dry—for safe- 
keeping. Although Roma Fascista last week 
hadn’t learned where the treasures were 
hidden, the journal observed: “Undoubt- 
edly the French have stored their looted 
art treasures so that they are well pro- 
tected from enemy air raids. Their work, 
therefore, is most simple. All they have 
to do is paint on packing cases ‘Italy 
—Handle With Care, and ship them to 
Italy.” 

Although no official government action 
has been taken yet, Newsweex’s Rome 
correspondent last week learned that a 
special committee of Italian art experts 
may shortly be appointed to draw up a list 
of masterpieces to be brought back home. 





RECORD WEEK 


At 49, the Russian Serge Prokofieff is a 
bald, bespectacled musical wag, beloved 
by children for his musical fairy tale 
“Peter and the Wolf” and by highbrows 
for his raucous “The Love for Three 
Oranges” and the Classical Symphony in 
D major, which he wrote in 1916-17 to 
shut up the critics who couldn’t decide 





“Contrary to popular belief, now furthered 
by Italian propagandists, Leonardo da Vinci's 
celebrated “Mona Lisa” and his “Virgin of the 
Rocks” were not Napoleonic plunder but were 
bought and paid for in Leonardo’s own time 
by Francis I of France. 
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whether he was an ignoramus, an enfant 
terrible, or both. The short symphony is 
an entertaining, good-humored burlesque 
of Mozart; it has been recorded for Colum- 
bia by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony (two 12-inch records 
in album, $4.50). Taking only three sides 
of the records, it is weirdly coupled on the 
fourth with Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from 
Octet. 


Dana Suesse’s “Young Man With a 
Harp” was written for Caspar Reardon, 
the popular swing harpist who performed 
it last year with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Spotty, high-brow jazz—at its best 
in the final movement, a spirited “Twen- 
tieth Century Madrigal”—the novel com- 
position has been transcribed for piano 
(Miss Suesse), harp (Reardon), and per- 
cussion (Chauncey Morehouse) . Three 12- 
inch Schirmer records in album, $3.50. 


Achille-Claude Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” 
written in 1899 for two pianos, is dis*inctly 
a minor work and is usually pigeonholed 
in the French composer’s “formative pe- 
riod.” It isn’t first-rate Debussy, but—as 
recorded by Piero Coppola and an un- 
named symphony orchestra for Victor in 
Europe—it is agreeable, unobtrusive cham- 
ber music (two 10-inch Victor records in 
album, $2.50). 








ENTERTAINMENT 


Raft and Bogart, Honest Men: 
but Ida Lupino Steals Picture 
That Gives Them New Chance 


More than a year ago George Raft ar- 
ranged for his release from a lucrative 
Paramount contract with the intention of 
breaking away from gangster roles and the 
shadow of prison bars. Much to Holly- 
wood’s amusement, Raft’s next four films 
found him playing hard guy at the same 
old stand. However, with the Warner 
Brothers’ Tuey Drive sy Nigut—a robust 
and exciting melodrama of long-haul truck 
drivers on the West Coast—Raft finally 
makes his appearance on the honest side of 
the screen ledger. 

This adaptation of A.I. Bezzerides’ nov- 
el, “The Long Haul,” splits into two acts 
with a minimum of disaster to its pace 
and continuity. The first—and most ex- 
citing—dramatizes the struggle of the two 
Fabrini brothers to set themselves up as 
independent truckers despite a chiseling 
employer, a ubiquitous installment collec- 
tor, and the grueling hazards of the road. 
The latter, and more improbable, half of 
the film plagues Joe Fabrini with the sub- 
tler perils of a love triangle and a neurotic 
woman who murders her wealthy husband 
with the idea of changing her name to 
Fabrini. 

At its most innocuous, the plot of “They 
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Drive by Night” could never be the stuff 
bedtime stories are made of, the realistic 
dialogue and frank double-entendre with 
which Jerry Wald and Richard Macaulay 
spice their diverting script leaving no 
doubt that this is strictly adult entertain- 
ment. Raoul Walsh gives the film the 
smart and vigorous pace its material re- 
quires, and his cast cooperates splendidly. 

George Raft is unmannered and con- 
vincing as Joe; Humphrey Bogart is ex- 
cellent as his less ambitious brother, and 
Alan Hale and Roscoe Karns make the 
most of the comedy interludes. On the 
distaff side, Ann Sheridan’s competent per- 
formance as a red-headed ex-waitress who 
knows the way to Joe’s heart is over- 


shadowed by Ida Lupino’s arresting per- 





... from Raft, Sheridan, and Bogart in saga of truck-drivers 
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formance as the woman who doesn’t) 


{| Every so often Hollywood discovers [ds / 
Lupino (Mrs. Louis Hayward) . This time 

she will undoubtedly stay discovered, Ey.7 
tending back 250 years to Italy’s Comme. 

dia dell’ Arte, the Lupino family—current. 

ly represented on the London stage by fj 
Ida’s father, Stanley, and her mother, Cop. § 
nie Emerald, various cousins, and an uncle & 
—is probably the royal family of the Eng. J 
lish theater. Ida was born in London jy 9 
1917 and made her screen debut at 14 jn 7 
the leading role of a sophisticated talkie 

called “Her First Affair.” Perhaps Adolph § 
Zukor didn’t take this—and later roles jy 9 
such films as “I Lived With You”—into 9 


consideration when he hopefully sent for @ 


the 17-year-old Ida to play the title role 
in Paramount’s “Alice in Wonderland.” 
At any rate, when Zukor screen-tested 
his slim, brown-haired Alice, he decided 
that he had a potential Clara Bow on his 
hands instead, and Ida’s first screen assign- 
ment was in “Search for Beauty.” 
Since then Ida Lupino’s luck has rarely 
tallied with her ability (a few years ago 
she turned down a $1,700 a week job to 
try for better roles and was out of work 
for more than a year as a result). Then 
early this year, still under contract to 
Paramount, the actress was “rediscovered” 
when she was acclaimed for her fine per- 
formance in “The Light That Failed” 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8). It was Warner 
Brothers, however, who decided to do 
something about it, and since their new 
star’s picture stealing in “They Drive by 
Night,” they are convinced that they have 
another Bette Davis and are hurriedly 
searching for screen stories to prove it. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 7 
esn’t, ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 
— We Wuo Are Youne (Metro-Goldwyn- 
— dal Mayer): The first American production of 
; time # e 
"e™} =Seymour Nebenzahl (Brooklyn-born pro- . 
. Ex. ducer of such foreign hits as “M” and The Theater S Annual Hay-Day 
mme- “Mayerling”) is an unpretentious film that 
ig ‘ js good enough in part to make one wish it Byer: 
c YTS had been directed more imaginatively. by JOHN O'HARA 
4 “ Dalton Trumbo has written a basically 
E. : honest and fresh reworking of a familiar 
a theme—an impoverished young couple’s I is not inevitably true that when As much as a film star needs a workout, 
~ ~ struggle to survive in a big city, John you’ve seen one summer theater, you've just so much can a manager use a 
alkie 4 Shelton, a newcomer, shows promise as seen them all. But it’s getting that movie name. The movie name will 
iol n WS) the desperate husband, Lana Turner, cast way as a result of a somewhat para- work for buttons; the manager makes 
i as wife and mother, is deglemorized to doxical situation. When there were a little money and is able to afford a 
« "s = make a good try with her first dramatic fewer summer theaters, far fewer, each competent Broadway cast. A dear lit- 
; re ™ role. was more or less distinctive, and two tle thing with no experience is spotted 
ry : Ts: _ , or three of them had distinction. The by Hollywood talent scouts, gets a 
role Tue Fuerrtve (Universal): While this : : . : : 
o Buckich-made study of mecal teellty and Provincetown, of course, is legendary. contract, and three years hence is back 
ee ee ee Mage Jasper’s Deeter’s shop in Pennsylvania working for buttons. Not infrequently 
ested fear is an uneven job, it is keyed to an ab- Ait we . 
: : . : a was well known before the unfortunate the manager himself gets a break out 
~ided sorbing pitch by Ralph Richardson’s im- ; . 
: 5 > : § fame of Jeeter Lester came to plague of all this. In three years maybe he’s 
n his personation of an impecunious barber who ; : . . ? 
; : : him. Charles Coburn, with or without — back for the fun of the summer theater. 
sign- follows his first theft with murder. A real- ee : 
“<_ ie : i. . monocle, has long brought dignity, if 
istic re-creation of slum life in an English A [ . 
; : not greatness, to the Mohawk. The t must be more fun now. Having 
arely seaport sets the film’s somber tone. Diana ce : : 7 
: nearness, and I suppose the dearness, done it, I can testify that writers do 
aso Wynyard (who returns to the screen after ny : ¢ : 
® il of Helen Hayes to the Suffern play- not like to miss meals. Having grazed 
b to a five-year absence) , Romney Brent, Mary . pe ag , r 4 
;, fase, Santee “ -§ house has made that institution readily with many of them, I can testify that 
= ie : identifiable. One or two others. actors like to eat too. Well, they eat 
_ Unramep (Paramount): Ordered to But nowadays you can look in your _ better these days, principally because 
, - Canada’s great open spaces for his nerves, metropolitan paper over any week end the Actors Equity Association has 
0 a bibulous New York surgeon (Ray Mil- and find three or four columns of 64% stepped in and put down a dainty 
ea” land) finds himself simultaneously the point type listing merely the coming wedgie. It used to be that in the obscur- 
wv overworked doctor of an isolated com- week’s productions. True, most of them er, poorer summer theaters, stage-struck 
ye munity and a reluctant third in an eternal are for Noel Coward’s “Tonight at boys and girls would pay good money to 
ei triangle. Despite a good cast, this remake 8:30,” a straight gift from Mr. Coward paint scenery, distribute 2-sheets, swing 
a of one of Sinclair Lewis’ lesser-known nov- to the typical summer company, or for brooms, and, occasionally, learn parts. 
es els (“Mantrap”) proves obvious and old- Miss Clare Boothe’s “Margin for Er- There were also cases where they were 
hy fashioned melodrama, interesting chiefly ror,” which, had I read the script two _ required to fall in love, not with the 
‘ ; for its Technicolor photography. Patricia years ago, I would have said was one of | remote ikon of G. B. Shaw, but with 
: Morison, Akim Tamiroff, William Frawley, the least likely to succed in the stables. the manager or the leading man. 

Jane Darwell, J. Farrell MacDonald. The point is, a map spotted with warm- Now Equity insists on a minimum 
weather drama outposts must include of $40 a week for senior members 
the states from Maine to Michigan at (those with two years’ experience), 

RADIO the very least, and to be inclusive it and $25 for juniors. If the actor is 
would have to extend to Colorado and _ getting less than $75 a week, his room 
certainly as far into Dixie as Virginia. and board are paid for, as well as 





Showcase for Time Buyers: 
CBS Puts Programs on Display 
to Woo Radio Advertisers 


Salesmen of radio time have their own 
idea of heaven: a place where radio shows 
are neatly packaged, priced, and put on 
display so that prospective advertisers can 
press their hot noses against the glass and 
pick out what they want. Last week, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System constructed 
such a showcase, called it “Forecast,” and 
put it on the air to start a series of four- 
teen entirely different program ideas. 
“Each is for sale, exactly as advertised,” 
brochures proclaimed to potential spon- 
sors. 

The first prize package in CBS’ win- 
dow, called “The Battle of Music,” took 
the air from the system’s new New York 
studios Monday at 9 p.m. EDT. A half 
hour later the second, billed as “The 





The result is that to contemplate the 
cartographer’s job alone is to realize 
what a big thing the dog-days drama 
has become, and lumped together as 
they are, they give a lazy man a valid 
reason not to beat his breast or his 
brains out about any one of them. 


A strange situation exists, how- 
ever. It is that despite the virtual 
anonymity of large numbers, the stand- 
ards of the s. t. have improved. It’s 
strange, because apparently these more 
or less widely separated firetraps (and 
baby, that’s a statement which I hope 
I never have more proof of!) should 
be, by reason of distance, noncompeti- 
tive. Actually they are nothing of the 
kind. Condescending Hollywood actors 
may be met with condescension by 
managers whom they’ve forgotten, but 
that is only starting again at scratch. 


transportation to and from the job. A 
theater that Equity has its eye on can 
use non-members no more than three 
weeks. And above all, the producers 
must contract to post a bond cover- 
ing two weeks’ security to pay the 
members. These things set a standard 
that. hit the racketeers where its hurts. 
The other standards evolved. There 
must be a lesson in that somewhere, 
but Equity has its eye on Broadway 
too, and the snow-time theater hasn’t 
been so much lately. Maybe women 
don’t like to wear those mink coats to 
the theater after all. Maybe 36 holes 
of golf tire the businessman to the point 
where he enjoys being kept awake by 
an occasional thought and not only by 
thirty-two nice legs. But really the 
Broadway produeers might inquire into 
the less superficial reasons for the suc- 
cess of the stalls among the box stalls. 
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American Theatre,” was trotted out from 
Hollywood. 

Of these first two bargain specials, “The 
Battle of Music” carried away the honors. 
Although it was based on the none-too- 
novel theme of the controversy between 
exponents of symphonic music and those 
who jitter to jazz, its lively script and pro- 
duction—by George Faulkner and George 
Zachary—put it across. Albert Spalding, 
the concert violinist, and Joe Venuti, swing 
fiddler, spiced the melodic melange pro- 
duced by a 55-piece symphony orchestra 
and a 15-piece jive unit under the baton 
of Raymond Paige, who injured his right 
hand during the lively proceedings by 
banging it against his music stand. This 
show, probably the most expensive of the 
series, will probably be priced at $7,500 
to $10,000 a week, exclusive of radio 
time. 

Against such competition, “The Ameri- 
can Theatre,” starring Fredric March and 
his wife, Florence Eldridge, stood up none 
too well. The choice of Booth Tarkington’s 
“The Gentleman From Indiana” as a 
demonstration play seemed poor, what 
with faster-paced Americana lying around 
gathering dust. But the idea itself—that of 
a series of typically American works— 
should be commercially feasible. 

This Monday’s “Forecast” shows were 
similarly paired. A variety program from 
New York—starring Jane Cowl, Danny 
Kaye, Joan Edwards, Rush Hughes, and 
Lyn Murray’s orchestra—took listeners 
back to 1919 with the title “When You 
were 21.” Out of Hollywood a half hour 
later came “Suspense,” presenting Herb- 
ert Marshall and Alfred Hitchcock, who 
pooled their efforts in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 
blood freezer, “The Lodger.” 

Some of the other stars yet to appear 
on “Forecast” constitute a roster of big 
names: Frank Craven, Ruth Gordon, 
Walter Hampden, Elsa Lanchester, 
Charles Laughton, Burgess Meredith, Mary 
Pickford, Martha Scott, Margaret Sul- 
lavan, Loretta Young, Ed Gardner, Ed- 
ward Horton, Alan Mowbray, Jed Prouty, 
and Colonel Stoopnagle. Total talent cost 
to CBS at rock-bottom prices for the four- 
teen sustaining shows: approximately $30,- 
000. Value of the time consumed, if sold to 
an outside sponsor: more than $100,000. 








The Public Shows Off 


Even though mike fright is a common 
affliction, Americans on the whole seem 
to enjoy performing on the radio. Plan- 
ning to capitalize on this yearning to 
spout over the air, the local New York 
station WMCA last week started a series 
of programs called Hire a Hall. For the 
privilege of just talking about anything 
under the sun for a minute. WMCA would 
charge the speaker $3; an additional $4 
a minute would hire an orchestral ac- 
companiment for anyone from the audi- 
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ence who wished to sing. Proceeds went 
to the Red Cross. 

The first show—Monday at 7 p.m. EDT 
from a studio in the Johns-Manville Build- 
ing at the New York World’s Fair—got 
off to a bad start: fifteen minutes before 
broadcast time, WMCA received a letter 
warning that the title Hire a Hall was 
registered and therefore unavailable. So 
the staff dreamed up another: Pay as You 
Play. 

From then on, the show lacked spon- 
taneity. Instead of having persons in the 
audience come up to complain about their 
pet peeves or sing and dance, WMCA had 
lined up its performers—mostly amateur 
and professional singers—well in advance. 
A neatly done bit of swing by the Peters 
sisters (three minutes for $21, including 
orchestra) and a polished rendition of 
“Burlington Bertie From Bow,” a Cock- 
ney tune, by the veteran music-hall per- 
former Ella Shields (done in the same 
time and at the same cost) failed to save 
the performance. This week, WMCA 
changed the title of the show again—to 
Time for Sale—and corralled Banay Ven- 
uta as chief guest star. 


“In general, radio’s response to the Red 
Cross war-relief campaign has been gen- 
erous. Each of the networks has devoted 
free time, and artists have given lavishly 
of their talent. Advertisers include ap- 
peals on their programs, and a fortnight 
ago Old Gold’s Friday-night show—talent 
and all costing some $20,000—was donat- 
ed to war relief. 





" The Signal Oil Co. gives a big boost to 
defense at intervals on its Signal Carnival 
variety shows over the West Coast NBC 
Red Network. Sample: “The tragic state 
of France and England was due to lack 
of adequate armaments. The delay in pro- 
viding tanks, planes, and other 


guns, 
































The Peters sisters hired a hall 
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equipment was a catastrophe. Don’t let 
this happen here! We say, here and now, 


the Signal Oil Co. stands squarely he. | 
hind every practical, constructive move. § 
ment to build up our national defense to 7 


such a highly effective state that no na- 


tion on earth would even think of attack. 7 
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ing us.’ 








FOURTH ESTATE. 


Journalistic Landmark Sold 


Paris, Ky., 156-year-old town in the 
blue-grass country, is famous as _ the 
home of Arthur B. Hancock’s Claiborne 
Farm, which harbors Omaha, Gallant Fox, 
Hard Tack, sire of Seabiscuit, and other 
great thoroughbreds. It also has one of the 
oldest continuously published newspapers 
in the United States: The Kentuckian- 
Citizen, founded in 1807. Twice a week the 
veteran newspaper’s 50-year-old hand 
presses take five hours to roll out 2,500 
copies. The resultant product is a source 
of pride to Paris’ 6,696 inhabitants and a 
source of prosperity to A. S. Thompson, 
the owner. 

Last week Thompson, now over 70, 
sturdy but “tired,” stood over the news 
desk (a kitchen table) and announced that 
he was selling the paper. The buyers were 
four young men—Edwin H. Muehsler, 25, 
Laurence K. Shropshire, 31, James K. 
Shropshire, 34, and Coleman Smith, 29— 
who were once ardent workers on the 
University of Kentucky’s student paper, 
The Kentucky Kernel. Their aim was to 
improve the make-up and local coverage of 
their new property, and eventually acquire 
other papers in the region. The price was 
between $15,000 and $20,000. 

The Kentuckian-Citizen’s new policy 
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Grief: French reaction to the armistice is shown in this June 26 issue of 
La Dépéche of Toulouse, one of the first French newspapers carrying the 
bad news to reach America. The headlines read: ‘Twenty-Two Years 
After! France, mourning, collects itself and weeps for its dead.’ 





will be “independent Democratic.” Earlier 
policies, its brown and decaying pages 
show, were successively Republican (as 
opposed to Federalist), Old Court Party 
(Adams and Clay supnorters), Whig, 
Democratic, Liberal Reconstructionist, and 
New Deal. 

Even the classified columns offer a 
segment of history. While the latest issue’s 
most interesting offer was “Rams for sale, 
50 yearlings, registered Southdown rams,” 
the issue of Nov. 17, 1808, offered “For 
Sale: a sturdy, young Negro buck, can do 
any farm work you may have, has been 
raised in the fields and is 23 years old.” 
Slave advertisements were common in 
1808. 





War Correspondents 
Last October, when the British Expedi- 


tionary Force was entrenching itself in 
France and commentators were chirping 
about “the phony war,” eight American 
correspondents won official status at the 
front. Outfitted with officers’ uniforms and 
special armbands, the eight joined British 
correspondents in the lines. Months went 
by before they saw any action. 

Then the war entered a _ grimmer 
phase, and after the BEF rushed back to 
England to be transformed into the BHF 
(British Home Forces) the government 
revised its arrangements for the guest 
correspondents. 

Last week, as the peril increased and 
Nazi bombers grew thicker over England, 
officially guided motorcars roared out of 





London into the invasion zones—those 20- 
mile strips along the more vulnerable 
coasts—and ten correspondents (including 
three Americans), a newsreel photogra- 
pher, and a BBC man saw a spectacular air 
battle—so spectacular that William H. 
Stoneman, one of the lucky three Ameri- 
cans, dashed off a vivid dispatch to The 
Chicago Daily News beginning: 

“poverR, July 14 (Delayed). I sat on a 
cliff at Hell’s Corner—the hottest spot 
in England—for a solid hour this after- 
noon while 40 German Stukas_ dive- 
bombed a convoy just a mile away.” 

Other opportunities for eyewitness sto- 
ries were planned for two other groups of 
ten reporters each. The Americans to be 
accorded special privileges, besides Stone- 
man, are Drew Middleton, Associated 
Press; Frank Kent Jr., Baltimore Sun; 
Mallory Browne, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Robert G. Nixon, INS; J. Edward 
Angly, New York Herald Tribune; Gault 
MacGowan, New York Sun; Raymond 
Daniell, New York Times; and Edward W. 
Beattie, United Press. 





New European Pipeline 


Eighteen months ago Jacob Landau, 
Vienna-born managing director of the Jew- 
ish Telegraphic Agency, observed: “If it 
keeps on, Europe will be filled with op- 
pressed minorities; we'll have to do some- 
thing new about getting out the news.” 

“It” kept on, and last week Landau did 
something: final plans were worked out for 
the Overseas News Agency, a service de- 
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signed to supplement the ordinary wire 
services by ferreting out fresh facts on 
Europe’s submerged peoples. Wholly 
separate from the JTA, which will con- 
tinue to function, Overseas has assigned 
American reporters, none of whom will 
remain too long at one point, to Geneva, 
Lisbon, Vilna, Rome, Bucharest, and 
London. ; 

Among the first releases sent clients 
were “Nazi Troops Held Doped With New 
Drug to Spur Fighting Qualities”; “Acute 
Raw Materials Shortage Reported in Hun- 
gary”; “Nazi Plan to Split Off Scotland 
... 3 “French Paper Blames ‘Six Lies’ for 
Country’s Defeat.” 

The board of directors, representing sev- 
eral professions and three leading religions, 
includes: Herbert Bayard Swope, former 
executive editor of The New York World; 
William Allen White, publisher of The 
Emporia Gazette, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
of Cleveland, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S. J., president of Fordham University, 
and Prof. James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University. 

Jacob Blaustein, director of the Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Co., is 
president, and Landau, secretary and man- 
aging director. 








SCIENCE 





Poliomyelitis vs. Swimmers: 
Tests Cast Doubt on Efficacy 
of Chlorination as Curb 


Since infantile paralysis—poliomyelitis 
—is especially prevalent in summer and 
early fall, when the swimming season is at 
its height, many doctors suspect that “po- 
lio” viruses from infected persons may con- 
taminate water and attack other bathers. 
Their suspicions were partly confirmed in 
1916 and 1931, when New York epidemics 
spread along beach regions on Long Island 
Sound and up along the Hudson River (few 
inland cases were reported) . 

Such evidence might suggest that swim- 
ming pools could also be a source of infan- 
tile-paralysis spread, but doctors who know 
of experiments conducted in Paris nine 
years ago would answer that the chlorine 
gas that is bubbled into these waters not 
only kills the germs which cause such ill- 
nesses as typhoid and dysentery but also 
destroys polio viruses. There is a strong 
possibility that these doctors may be 
wrong, however, according to experiments 
revealed last week in the latest issue of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine by Drs. J. E. 
Kempf and M. H. Soule of the University 
of Michigan, who believe the 1931 Paris 
tests were inconclusive. 

Chlorine gas—which also served as a 
World War weapon—is used in swimming 
pools in concentrations of one to three 
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parts for every 5,000,000 parts of water. 
But since the chemical is eliminated from 
pools because it combines with dirt or 
clings to the skin and suits of the swim- 
mers, these protective concentrations are 
often considerably reduced during the most 
popular bathing hours. “Attention is di- 
rected to the shortcomings of this method 
for the protection of swimming-pool wa- 
ter,” the doctors announced, “since car- 
riers may discharge the virus from the in- 
testinal tract or naso-pharynx [nose and 
throat].” 

Their swimming-pool experiments are in 
a preliminary stage, but the Ann Arbor 
scientists reported more ‘definite results 
from tests of drinking water. Most munic- 
ipal supplies contain from one-half to one 
part of chlorine to 5,000,000 parts of wa- 
ter, and Drs. Kempf and Soule put infan- 
tile-paralysis viruses in a solution boosted 
to a 2% to 5,000,000 concentration. An 
hour later they inoculated two monkeys 
with part of it, and the animals suffered 
paralysis of all their limbs. After 24% 
hours in the extra-strongly chlorinated wa- 
ter, the viruses were still potent enough to 
paralyze the legs of a third monkey. Five 
hours of exposure to the chlorine, however, 
put the disease factors out of commission 
and injections failed to affect another an- 
imal. 

The Michigan poliomyelitis authorities 
are continuing tests to find whether swim- 
ming pools are sufficiently protected and 
will temporarily withhold definite state- 
ments on that phase of their work. But 
they believe that if polio viruses once got 
into ordinary chlorinated drinking water 
from infected servants or family members, 
the contaminated fluid would be capable 
of spreading the disease for 144 hours at 
the very least. 





Curing the Stomach-Ache 

When a boy doubles up with a bad 
stomach-ache after eating the traditional 
green apples, most parents blame upsetting 
acids in the sour fruit, give the kid a dose 
of castor oil, and forget about it. But this 
popular procedure is wrong on two counts, 
according to statements by Dr. A. J. C. 
Latchmore of the University of Leeds in 
the issue of the British Medical Journal 
that reached the United States last week. 

In the first place, “green-apple colic” is 
probably due to the hardness rather than 
the sourness of the unripe fruit. Hard bits 
of hastily gulped apple do not move 
smoothly with the waves of muscular con- 
tractions in the intestines tending to push 
food along; increased contractions encoun- 
ter resistance from the solid food and jam 
the apple bits into a compact mass or 
“bolus.” And the contractions don’t cease 
until the green-apple mass has been moved 
and broken up—whence the stomach-ache 
(such aches are not due to green apples 
alone, obviously; Dr. Latchmore attributes 
most of them to obstructions caused by 
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such substances as cherrystones, bits of 
coconut, mushrooms, and any unripe fruit. 

Point No. 2 should gladden the hearts of 
many youngsters—castor oil is dangerous 
in cases of stomach-ache. It stimulates the 
intestines to contract and thus may dis- 
lodge food masses, but it also may have an 
opposite effect, that of tightening and so- 
lidifying the painful obstruction. Further- 
more, if the “colic” should happen to be a 
first sign of appendicitis, castor oil may 
overstimulate bodly inflamed tissues and 
bring about the spreading, often-fatal in- 
fection peritonitis. Therefore, Dr. Latch- 
more recommends administration of “fluids 
[water, milk, orange juice, etc.] by mouth 
liberally in the hope that the bolus may 
thereby be disintegrated.” 





Da Vinci’s Inventions 


As revealed in an exhibition at Milan, 
Italy, last year (Newsweek, May 22, 
1939) , the Leonardo da Vinci who created 
the “Mona Lisa” and “The Last Supper” 
was not only the greatest painter and 
sculptor of his time but also its greatest 
scientist, inventor, and engineer. Coupled 
with his amazing genius was the vision of 
a prophet, for his inventions included a 
hydraulic lift pump, an air-conditioning 
apparatus which used water to chill and 
clean the atmosphere, an “airplane” with 
wings like those of a bat, a three-wheeled 
auto powered by large springs, and scores 
of other modern commonplaces. 

The great Italian also developed plans 
for a crude submarine (which he refused 
to reveal because the invention had in- 
humane military possibilities), the first 


mass-production device in the form of a 
machine that would sharpen 50 needles 
at once, and the forerunner of modern 
flour-making rolling mills. 

The models of more than 200 of the da 
Vinci inventions (many of which he only 
sketched, but which have been constructed 
with materials (available in his time) have 
been brought to New York, and this week 
they went on six months’ public exhibition 
at the Museum of Science and Industry 
in Rockefeller Center. Especially interest- 
ing were da Vinci’s ten-barreled machine 
gun, which somewhat resembles the mod- 
ern pom-pom, and two projectiles which 
are startlingly like the aerial bombs used 
in 1940. 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


da Vinci’s conception of a ten-barrel machine gun 
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His Adventures of 97 Years 
Told by Pioneer Photographer 





William Henry Jackson is a survivor 
from another, tougher day. His first recol- 
lection is the patriotic anger he felt as a 
5-year-old boy at the wickedness of Gen- 
eral Santa Anna; that was during the Mex- 
ican War. Another early memory is that 
of his great-great uncle Samuel Wilson, tra- 
ditionally known as the original “Uncle 
Sam.*” He followed the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates and listened to older men talking 
about that “unfortunate crank” John 
Brown and the pathetic fiasco at Harpers 
Ferry. Pretty soon young Jackson ceased 
being a spectator and got into the stream 
of these momentous events. 

Today, at 97, still as strong and active 
as two striplings of 50, William Henry 
Jackson takes time out to write about 
his life. Into a few hundred pages, he 
crowds almost a century of adventure and 
pioneering in many fields. A pioneer pho- 
tographer, he calls the book Time Ex- 
POSURE. 

In the 40 years after he got his discharge 
from the Army of the Potomac, Jackson 
traveled all over the world, seeing Amer- 
ica first. He crossed the Great Plains as 
a bullwhacker with an ox-wagon train in 
the ’60s; he rode horseback from Los An- 





"In the war of 1812, so the legend goes, 
someone at Troy, N.Y., observed the new sym- 
bol “U.S.” stamped on barrels and casks in 
the Army stores there, and inquired what the 
initials meant. Someone waggishly informed 
him that they signified “Uncle Sam,” since 
Samuel Wilson, known affectionately by that 
title, was inspector in charge and responsible 
for marking the stores. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Jackson (kneeling) and his tent darkroom atop the Tetons in 1872 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Bill Jackson, veteran of the lens 


geles to Omaha with a herd of wild horses. 
In the 90s, he journeyed halfway across 
Siberia in an open sledge, with the mercury 
25 degrees below zero. 

Son of an amateur deguerreotypist, 
Jackson began to experiment with “wet- 
plate” photography in his teens and has 
been taking pictures ever since. His views 
of the unexplored Yellowstone, taken in the 
"70s, were instrumental in causing Con- 
gress to declare that region a national park. 

Before he began a career as a photog- 
rapher, Jackson had already developed a 
talent for painting and drawing. He’s still 
at that, too. Five years ago, after several 
attempts to retire, he was commissioned 
(at $150 a month) to paint a series of 
murals for the government. These pictures 
of early days on the Colorado River are 
now in the Department of the Interior 
Building in Washington. 

The hardy old photographer’s life might 
be epitomized by an incident that occurred 
in 1937. On Memorial Day that year, a 


vod 


handful of surviving members of the GAR 
met on Riverside Drive, New York, for the 
march. They were saddened by the ab- 
sence of Bill Jackson. But they bright- 
ened up after the march had begun, for 
there, running up and down the sidelines 
with the working-press photographers, was 
Jackson, taking action shots of his old com- 
rades as fast as he could. (Trowe Expo- 
surE. 341 pages, 126,000 words. IIlustra- 
tions. Putnam, New York. $3.50.) 
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Fun With Mortimer Adler 


Now that the American public knows 
how to read a book (thanks to Mortimer 
J. Adler and St. Johns College), here 
comes another benefactor bearing the sus- 
picious name of Erasmus G, Addlepate, 
with an instructive little volume called 
How to Reap Two Books. 

There are some happy one-book people 
in history, says Addlepate. Take Twiggs. 
Here was a man who'd read but one book 
—a classic called “With Clive in India” by 
G. A. Henty. Everywhere Twiggs went 
people talked about the books they’d been 
reading, and Twiggs talked about Clive 
until he became known as an authority on 
Indian affairs (and probably something of 
a bore as well). Anyway, what happened 
was that Twiggs was named Viceroy of 
India. 

Twiggs was a case in a million, says the 
author. The average person, therefore, must 
face the proposition that two books are 
an absolute minimum for a sophisticated 
reader. 

Every now and then the author goes into 
a side discussion—for example, there is 
one on the influence of furniture on read- 
ing. That is a side trip from which he 
never quite returns. But it isn’t very im- 
portant; he really wasn’t going anywhere. 
(How to Reap Two Books. 107 pages, 
20,000 words. Illustrations. Stokes, New 
York. $1.) 














When the U-Boats Came Over 


A book published this week, involving 
some comparatively ancient history, is 
hereby recommended to those Americans 
who are overfond of the resounding phrase: 
“Thank God for the Atlantic Ocean!” 

Entitled German Suss tn YANKEE 
Waters: First Wortp War, this is a 
factual and exciting account by Henry J. 
James of the damage wrought by a hand- 
ful of German Unterseeboote which raided 
American coastal waters in 1918. Most 
Americans who are old enough can re- 
member the submarine scare of that year; 
but because the wartime censorship was 
effective, the prevailing impression re- 
mains that “scare” was the word for it. 
Actually, the depredations of the U-boats 
did not amount to much in the picture of 
American participation in the war, but 
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the subs were over here, certainly. Here are 
some facts culled from James’ book: 

Operating out of their base in Kiel Har- 
bor, Germany, six submarines sank 91 
ships in American coastal waters and 
caused the deaths of 368 persons. Added to 
this total are eleven vessels sunk through 
accidents caused by blackouts and other 
precautions against subs, and the lives of 
67 more persons. One of the ships sunk 
was the United States armored cruiser San 
Diego, which hit a mine laid by a sub- 
marine in New York’s outer harbor. 

The author is an authority on this par- 
ticular phase of the war and was an eye- 
witness to the most spectacular raid of all, 
when the U-156 lay off Orleans, Cape Cod, 
one morning in 1918 and shelled a barge 
tow for an hour and a half in full sight 
of land, some the shells actually landing on 
the town of Orleans itself. (GerMAN SuBs 
is YANKEE Waters: First Wortp War. 
208 pages, 67,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Gotham House, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Wuen THE Snips Came In. By Jack 
Lawrence. 308 pages, 87,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50. Diverting recollections of New York 
Harbor in its palmy days, by an ex-ship- 
news reporter for the old New York Eve- 
ning Mail. 


M-Day anv Wuat Ir Means To Yov. 
By Leo M. Cherne. 103 pages, 37,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York $1. 
A more factual if less dramatically writ- 
ten discussion than Donald E. Keyhoe’s 
“M-Day” (Newsweek, July 8) , this book, 
written in question-and-answer form, takes 
up every phase of the mobilization program 
from the point of view of the average cit- 
izen. The author, executive secretary of 
the Research Institute of America, is an 
economist and a_ specialist on M-Day 
plans as they affect business. 


Mrs. Miniver. By Jan Struther. 288 
pages, 38,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. Very nice little sketches about 
the lighter side of British life; these stories 
first appeared on the Court page of The 
London Times. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Inquest. By Percival Wilde. 309 pages. 
Random House, New York. $2. Wilde, a 
veteran playwright, successfully lets his 
characters tell their own story in the 
transcript of a coroner’s inquest. This has 
novelty, humor, and expert characteriza- 
tion. 


Tue Guass Trianaie. By George Har- 
man Coxe. 279 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2. The inimitable Kent Murdock and his 


trusty camera find murder and then have 


to prove to the police that it was murder. 
A first-class vacation companion. 


Otp Lover’s Guost. By Leslie Ford. 
240 pages. Scribners, New York. $2. Aided 
by Colonel Primrose and, as usual, not 
abetted by Sergeant Buck, Grace Latham 
finds murder in Yellowstone National Park. 
Score another high mark for Mrs. Latham. 


Deap or Nicut. By Kurt Steel. 323 
pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. Hank 
Hyer and his stooge, Orson Quick, get 
tangled up in a harum-scarum maze of 
astrology. Good fun. 
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Archeologists Dig at Vatican 
to Find Apostle Peter’s Tomb 


Encircled by war, Vatican City had few 
tourists last week, and architects and ar- 
cheologists took advantage of the lull to 
dig for a precious relic. Directly beneath 
the high altar of St. Peter’s Basilica, in 
the network of crypts where lie the tombs 
of dead popes, they pried up the ancient 
marble pavement of the Chapel of SS. 
Peter and Paul. After a few weeks’ cau- 
tious excavating, they hope to find Peter’s 
sepulcher. If a committee of cardinals then 
decides to open the tomb, the Apostle’s re- 
mains will be exposed to view for prob- 
ably the first time in eighteen centuries. 

It was in A.D. 67 that the Emperor Nero 
had Peter crucified upside down in the Cir- 
cus on what is now Vatican Hill. (Peter 
had asked not to be executed in the same 
position as was Jesus.) His disciples buried 
the body on the Via Cornelia, near the 
Circus, later shifted it to the Via Appia, 
and then returned it to the Circus. There 
St. Anacletus, third Bishop of Rome, built 
the Apostle’s sepulcher. 

This spot became the heart of Christen- 
dom under the Christian Emperor Con- 
stantine. In 324 he began construction of 


a magnificent basilica (an oblong church, 
adapted architecturally from the pagan 
temples) on the ruins of the Circus, with 
an altar over the intact tomb. The faith. 
ful could peer through a window and down 
a funnel-like shaft and see the gold-en- 
crusted sepulcher itself. 

St. Peter’s Basilica went to seed in later 
centuries as Vandals, Goths, and Saracens 
successively sacked Rome. Doors and al- 
tars were stolen; walls collapsed; garbage 
blocked the entrances, and warriors biyou- 
acked in the nave. 

Finally, Pope Julius II (1503-13) ;eal- 
ized Constantine’s edifice wasn’t worth 
saving. He had the architect Bramante 
tear it down and build a new, square 
church atop the old foundations, with its 
floor a few feet above Constantine’s floor 
(hence the present crypts. Michelangelo 
designed the huge dome. Other popes and 
other architects botched the job, however, 
lengthening the nave and adding an over- 
sized baroque facade that dwarfed the 
dome. For all the building and rebuilding, 
St. Peter’s tomb remains untouched amid 
the buried masonry of the Circus and the 
old _ basilica. 

The last to look at the sepulcher was 
Hartmann Grisar, who got papal permis- 
sion to inspect its exterior during the 
1890s. A few feet below the crypt level 
he saw one of its covering marble slabs, 
broken in two. 
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English for All Nations: 
Movement for 850-Word Tongue 
Shifts to United States 


The theory that nations distrust and 
make war on each other largely because 
they speak so many different languages— 
2,800 of them—is an old one. From it has 
stemmed a series of “universal languages” 
—Esperanto, Ido, Mondolingue, Ro, etc. 
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Basic English: part of the vocabulary of 850 words 
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_all artificial and none likely to accom- 
plish much in promoting world peace. Of 
another sort is Basic English, which has a 
head start because 300,000,000 (15 per 
cent) of the world’s population speak 
English. 

Basic had its beginning in 1923, when 
Charles Kay Ogden and Ivor A. Richards 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, published “The Meaning of 
Meaning,” a book that helped found 
semantics (the science of word meanings) . 
Their subject was so difficult that few lay- 
men yet understand the meaning of “The 
Meaning of Meaning,” but Ogden and 
Richards thought semantics would cure 
the world of fuzzy thinking, as evinced in 
the bandying of vague terms like democ- 
racy, civilization, and social justice. Later 
they decided it might also simplify the 
vocabulary and lead to a universal lan- 
guage that non-English-speaking peoples 
could learn quickly. 

With that goal in mind, Ogden dissect- 
ed the dictionary. He found that a hand- 
ful of verbs, coupled with nouns, preposi- 
tions, ete., could express any action. 
Eventually he cut the list of essential 
verbs to sixteen (come, get, give, go, keep, 
let, make, put, seem, take, be, do, have, 
say, see, send) with two auxiliaries (will 
and may). 

Turning to nouns, Ogden charted mean- 
ings. In a field covered by the generic 
term man, he decided he had to keep the 
distinctions man and woman, but held 
that indefinite lady and gentleman might 
just as well be replaced by good man, kind 
woman, ete. Cottage becrme very small 
house and quadruped became four-legged 
animal. Similarly with adjectives, bright 
red would do as well as scarlet. 

The result was an 850-word vocabulary, 
exclusive of dates, numerals, names, etc. 
If Lincoln had used it, he might have 
begun his Gettysburg Address in this 
hardly moving fashion: “In 1776, those 
who were living before us made in this 
land a new nation, formed for the pur- 
pose of self-government and based on the 
idea that all persons come into society 
as equals.” 

Through their Orthological Institute at 
Cambridge, Ogden and Richards formally 
launched Basic English ten years ago. 
Aided by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Payne Fund, they set up an Orthological 
Committee in New York; at outposts in 
Japan and China, researchers started work 
on Japanese-Basic and Chinese-Basic dic- 
tionaries. Massachusetts and the District 
of Columbia adopted the vocabulary to 
teach English to aliens. 

A few months ago, the movement’s cen- 
ter of gravity began shifting to America. 
Richards took up a five-year post as rov- 
ing lecturer at Harvard, and the Ortholog- 
ical Committee, with a full library of the 
80 books so far published in Basic, moved 
to the American Cambridge to work with 
him. Last week Harvard summer-school 
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students heard their first lecture on Basic 
—delivered by Louis Cappel Zahner of the 
graduate school of education—and Rich- 
ards himself planned to give courses in the 
subject next summer. He expected that 
Ogden also would soon come to Harvard, 
thereby completing the Cambridge-to- 
Cambridge shift. On the question of the 
European’s war’s effect on Basic, Richards 
gloomily predicted: “A German victory 
would kill Basic along with all English.” 
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U.S. Runs Out on Walking: 
St. Louis Races Suggest Sport 
Totters on Its Last Legs 


Aside from Alfred E. Smith’s much-pub- 
licized political stroll in 1936, no walking 
event has captured nationwide attention 
for many a moon. Walking as a competi- 
tive sport—big-time stuff 40 years ago— 
appears to be staggering on its last legs. 

One of the featured walking races of the 
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James Indiveri 
One-Armed Slugger: Pete 
Gray, who lost his right arm at the 
age of 6 in an auto crash, now plays 
centerfield for the Bay Parkways, 
semi-pro team in Brooklyn, not be- 
cause of his box-office value as a 
curiosity but because he is really an 
asset. Up to last week he had ac- 
cepted 34 chances without an error 
and, as leadoff man in the line-up, 
he was batting a lofty 449. 


track calendar—the 10,000 meter (about 
61/5 miles)—stirred up practically no 
excitement last week in Sportsman’s Park, 
St. Louis. Panting and perspiring, Albert 
Cicerone, a $l-year-old Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. clerk from Newark, N. J., nipped 
the tape 300 yards in front of his nearest 
rival, William Mihalo of Detroit. Cicerone, 
who for two months of training had fre- 
quently hiked 3 miles from home to his 
office and back, took 521/10 minutes to 
complete the course, far over the world’s 
10,000-meter record of 43:25.2, set by Ed- 
gar Bruun of Norway in 1937. 

In fact, in the list of the ten fastest times 
at distances ranging from 5,000 meters up 
to 50,000 meters, there is not one United 
States representative. The best that Ernie 
Crosbie, leading United States long-dis- 
tance walker, could do in the 1936 Olym- 
pics was to finish 21st. In front of him 
were clusters of Englishmen, Germans, 
Swiss, and Latvians—countries which real- 
ly have excelled at the sport. 

Competitive walkers—good ones can 
cover a mile in 7 minutes 30 seconds, or at 
the rate of 8 miles an hour, about twice as 
fast as the average man stepping on all 
cylinders—claim that it takes more energy 
to walk a fast mile than to run it. The 
strain, while not as severe on the heart, is 
much more so on the muscles, particularly 
over the shin bones. Nevertheless, walkers 
retain their vigor much longer than ath- 
letes in other branches of sport, many still 
competing actively beyond 40. 

The trouble with most Americans is that 
in their thirst for speed they have paid too 
little attention to learning proper form. 
The result is that, under tension, the walk- 
ers frequently break into a run, which 
prompts officials to wave them off the 
track. 

Rules describe the legal walking gait as 
follows: the toe of the rear foot must not 
leave the ground until the heel of the other 
front foot has touched the ground. The 
knee of ‘the forward leg must be locked 
while the heel contacts the ground. Done 
properly, the stride sets up a hula motion 
of the hips. 





Sport Squibs 

Finland opened her stadium last week— 
orginally built for the 1940 Olympics—for 
a three-day meet in honor of the athletes 
who fell defending their country against 
the Russian invasion. 


"| Among the fighters: Max Schmeling, ex- 
heavyweight champion of the world, called 
up for military service in Germany last 
week, was put in the parachute corps at 
his own request . . . Two days after Henry 
Armstrong decisively knocked out Lew 
Jenkins at the Polo Grounds, New York 
City, Mike Jacobs, promoter, announced 
a re-match for September. Jacobs bluntly 
told reporters: “The first fight missed the 
radio Wednesday because of the Demo- 
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Let Them Eat Cake 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F or a number of years the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association has 
fulfilled the useful function of keeping 
the public in its place. If it weren’t 
for the USLTA, the public might en- 
joy itself, and lawn tennis would not 
be lawn tennis, or even quoits. 

There was a time, right after the 
Battle of Yorktown, when it seemed 
that the ticket buyer might get his 
rights at tennis matches. Things looked 
bad. Would Bolshevism ensue? Nope, 
it wouldn’t. The USLTA rose to the 
occasion and sat on the ticket buyer’s 
head. It has been sitting there ever 
since, and not a peep has been heard 
out of the blackguard in a hundred 
and fifty years. 

I am proud to report that the 
USLTA is still on watch. A couple of 
weeks ago a dangerous Red agitator 
named Vincent Richards proposed in 
the interest of.war relief a series of 
matches between the country’s ten best 
amateurs and her ten best professionals 
—in short, open tennis, the only kind 
of tennis fit to look at these days. 

The USLTA has made no reply. 
However, to let us know how they 
stand, the boys detailed a committee 
of one to cut Mr. Richards dead in 
Piccadilly. This mission was carried 
through without loss of blood. 


Publicly, the USLTA opposes 
open tennis on technical grounds—it’s 
against the rules of the International 
Tennis Federation. Privately, the mem- 
bers feel that their own amateurs (six 
bits an hour) would be polluted and 
led astray by contact with the profes- 
sionals, who get much better wages. 

On both counts, the USLTA is rob- 
bing the public in the good old way 
which makes you feel that this is a 
safe place to live. 

The International Tennis Federa- 
tion? It was last seen catching a boat 
for Tahiti. The rules? What are they? 
The only tennis rules now in force in 
Europe are those of Cornelius J. Axis, 
the eminent donor of the Axis Cup, 
successor to the Davis Cup. Germany 
and Italy will play for this trinket, and 
Hitler, having collared every tennis 
player from Calais to the Urals, will 
undoubtedly beat the chestnut stuffing 


out of Mussolini, who is still looking 
under stones in Albania for a No. 1 
singles man. 

However, it is nice to know that the 
USLTA is waiting for permission from 
the Axis to play open tennis for war 
relief over here. 

It is said—by statesmen of the 
USLTA—that their amateurs will 
catch scrofula from mingling with the 
professionals. It’s my belief that all 
they will catch is a beating. Maybe 
that is what the USLTA has in mind. 

Every year the best amateurs turn 
professional, so that now nearly all the 
great players are pros. Unfortunately, 
the pros are not self-sufficient. The 
amateur ranks are their base of supply. 
In golf, a great player may be a pro- 
fessional from his teens up. In tennis, 
a player must be great, or almost that, 
before he turns professional. 

Thus, the best competition for the 
pros lies among the amateurs, and the 
best competition for the amateurs lies 
among the pros, and the only compe- 
tition worth the tennis fan’s money is 
competition between the two—open 
tennis. Over the USLTA’s dead body, 
you say? OK, fine, let’s do it that 
way. 


For years your agent and other 
subversive dogs have been heckling the 
USLTA on this topic, but we were al- 
ways resigned to being ignored. Now 
that I come to think of it, there is no 
reason why we should be. At least, 
there is no reason why the tennis play- 


ers should be ignored, and the players ~ 


want open tennis. How long, as Cicero 
used to holler, must this go on? 

If the USLTA persists in foisting off 
another half-cooked all-amateur tour- 
nament on the public this year at For- 
est Hills, and offers no open tennis 
whatever, then the public will do well 
to boycott the whole business, which 
won’t be worth a quarter a look. 

It’s not as though big-league tennis 
were conducted privately, for the im- 
provement of the breed. The USLTA 
invites the public, and soaks the public, 
and 95 per cent of its amateur players 
are frankly on the make. 

So drive us where we want to go, 
boys, or let go of that wheel. 
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cratic convention. I can’t let the radio lose 
out on good things. You can ballyhoo this 
thing on Jenkins being out of condition 
for the first fight, jumping out of camp, be- 
ing all upset because of a squabble with 
his manager, etc.” .. . Before Pete Asero, 
20-year-old welterweight, entered the ring 
in Queensboro Arena, Long Island City, 
N.Y., last week, doctors at the weighing- 
in ceremonies pronounced him thoroughly 
fit. But in the fourth round, when leading 
Pete Muscarnera by a wide margin, Asero 
without being hit suddenly collapsed, and 
died in a few minutes. After an autopsy 
failed to reveal the cause of his sudden 
heart attack, authorities said further in- 
vestigation would be necessary to clear 
up the ring death mystery. 


“| Out on the mound last week to try for 
his fourteenth consecutive victory since 
opening day, Buck Newsom, Detroit’s 
right-handed ace twirler (NEWSWEEK, July 
22), covered the sack as Rudy York 
handled a liner to first base. Buck re- 
ceived York’s toss for the put-out on his 
thumb. The digit was fractured, and New- 
som was forced from active play for an ex- 
tended period, a serious loss in the Tiger’s 
drive for the pennant . . . Seeking an in- 
crease in their daily meal allowance on the 
road from a dollar to a dollar and a half, 
the Sunbury baseball team of the Inter- 
State League went on a “hunger-strike” 
in Allentown, Pa. The players refused to 
leave their hotel to play the home-town 
team. The strike was soon settled, how- 
ever, with the men winning their point. 
But they lost the game 8-6. 


{ Two hero horses, odds-on favorites, both 
finished shakily last week in third place— 
W. L. Brann’s Challedon, failing in an at- 
tempted comeback in the Massachusetts 
Handicap, behind George Widener’s Eight 
Thirty (who equaled Seabiscuit’s 1:49 
track record for a mile and one-eighth), 
with Greentree Stable’s Hash second; and 
Bimelech, unbeatable in 1939 and unpre- 
dictable in 1940, trailing Charles T. Fish- 
er’s Sirocco and Mrs. Ethel V. Mars’ Gal- 
lahadion in the Arlington Classic at Chi- 
cago. 


{ By oar-pulling himself to victory in the 
Philadelphia Gold Cup mile-and-a-quarter 
race at Red Bank, N.J., last week, Joseph 
William Burk, the New Jersey fruit grow- 
er, proved himself the ace of American 
scullers for the fourth straight year. 





Land O’ Goshen 


Having kicked up the dust at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Toledo, Ohio, the pound- 
ing hoofs of the nation’s fleet-footed trot- 
ters and pacers last week moved to the 
third station stop on the 1940 tour of the 
Grand Circuit—to Goshen, N. Y., for five 
days. In that rustic little village (popu- 
lation, 2,891), on E. Roland Harriman’s 
tree-shaded half-mile Historic Track—the 
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oldest trotting layout in the United States 
—the New York sulky trade welcomed for 
the first time the opportunity to wager 
on harness races through pari-mutuel ma- 
chines, rather than at the Silas Marnerish 
prices traditionally offered by trotting- 
meet bookies. 

The opening-day pari-mutuel pot of only 
87.061 was disappointing, since on debut 
day a year ago eight bookies had averaged 
¢5.600 apiece. However, a juicy price of 
119.60 for $2 whetted bettors’ appetites, 
and the next day the Iron Men took in 
more than $10,000. The best payoff was 











$104.80 for a $2 ticket on Stone Ridge Di- 
rect, winning the third heat of the Trot- 
ting Club Stake for pacers. 

Always when the trotters go at Goshen 
in July, harness followers peer with par- 
ticular anxiety for the result of the $2,000 
Historic Trot for three-year-olds. Nine 
times out of ten, it proves to be a dress re- 
hearsal of the sport’s richest classic, the 
$40,000 Hambletonian (to be run at the 
nearby Good Time Park mile track in 
Goshen, this year on Aug. 14). If the tra- 
dition holds up, the next champ in the 
Hambletonian race—which is named in 


honor of Hambletonian, father of nearly 
all American trotters, who lies buried at 
Chester, N. Y., 4 miles from Goshen—is 
to be Milestone, owned by J. A. Neville of 
Delaware, Ohio, and driven by Wayne 
Smart. 

This bay gelding beat the Historic field 
easily in two heats. In fact, his second- 
heat time of 2:0534 was the fastest mile 
ever for a three-year-old gelding on a half- 
mile track. Milestone’s chief Hambletonian 
opposition is expected to come from Kuno, 
the winter book choice, Spencer Scott, or 
Remus. 






































Milestone trots into the role of the Hambletonian Stake favorite 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
Memorial tothe great Hambletonian 
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Start Made on Rearmament 


but No Miracles Are in Sight 


Don’t Expect Too Much 
Until All Wheels Are Whirring, 
the Public Is Warned 


The simplest yardstick of the enormous 
task facing the National Defense Advisory 
Commission is the billions Congress has 
asked it to spend. In contrast with the 
$1,559,000,000 of defense expenditures in 
the twelve months ended last June 30, Con- 
gress has appropriated $5,082,000,000 for 
the current or 1941 fiscal period, authorized 
the ultimate outlay of $4,000,000,000 for 
the two-ocean Navy, and must shortly 
consider President Roosevelt’s request for 
nearly $5,000,000,000 more to be spent in 
this and subsequent years. 

Actually, the five billions already appro- 
priated for 1941 alone involve an expendi- 
ture of $13,700,000 every day in the year, as 
compared with $4,200,000 daily in the past 
fiscal period. During the 1935-39 rearma- 
ment drive, neither Germany nor Britain 
was ever able to double—let alone triple— 
a preceding year’s defense outlay. 

In tackling this big job, the commis- 
sion’s first step was the drafting of a staff, 
now numbering dozens of top-flight busi- 
ness and labor executives, with more being 
appointed each week. Yet, despite the 
throes of organization, its first report sub- 
mitted to the President last week disclosed 
that each of the commissioners had 
achieved marked progress in readying the 
great machine that must consume the bil- 
lions. 

Thus Edward R. Stettinius Jr., the raw- 
materials director, who had already as- 
sured the country of adequate supplies of 
strategic materials (NEWSWEEK, July 22), 
revealed plans for increased production of 
synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline 
(and for its underground storage) and for 
the domestic smelting of tin. 

The production administrator, William 
S. Knudsen, reported clearing since June 6 
contracts amounting to $1,661,891,494— 
$1,390,575,404 for the Navy and $271,316,- 
089 for the Army—a sum greater than last 
year’s total defense spending (the Army’s 
contracts far exceeded $400,000,000 by the 
week end). Knudsen and his staff were 
also busy completing the Packard plane- 
engine deal, helping revise designs for 
heavy tanks, and putting a schedule of 
machine-tool priorities into effect. 

Sidney Hillman, the labor supervisor, 
emphasized plans for training skilled labor, 





Joe La Gore 


Army needs more tanks—quickly 





which is under the direction of Owen J. 
Young. Already more than 30,000 en- 
rollees are studying defense craftsmanship, 
and 26 state vocational training projects 
have been approved. 

Since commodity prices haven’t needed 
watching, Leon Henderson’s chief actiyj- 
ties were organization of the commission’s 
statistical staff and assistance in working 
out the government’s formula for amorti- 
zation of defense plants. 

Ralph Budd, the transportation chief, 
was far along on plans for constructing 
special cars to carry troops and their equip- 
ment and has called upon the railroads to 
augment rolling stock by stepping up re- 
pair operations. The proportion of cars in 
bad order, he urged, should be cut from the 
current 9.8 per cent to 6 per cent. 

The commission’s agricultural expert, 
Chester Davis, has been pushing for the 
location of new plants in agricultural re- 
gions to absorb surplus farm labor and 
seeking to promote increased use of sur- 
plus farm products for defense. 

Harriet Elliott, the consumer represent- 
ative, has formulated a program for em- 
phasizing the importance of health and 
public welfare to defense, to be developed 
by a coordinating committee headed by 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran. 
Significance 

Truly remarkable as the commission’s 
accomplishments in a six-week period are, 
they should not instill false hopes that 
huge quantities of tanks, guns, shells, etc., 
will be rolling out of the factories in a few 
weeks. It requires time above all else for 








Acme 


A four-soldier Crosley, offered as one answer to need for troop cars 
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mass production of such complicated prod- 
ucts, and, despite its accomplishments, the 
commission still must solve baffling prob- 
lems that may delay output. These may 
be summarized as follows: 


1—Contractine: A large part of the 
contracts placed thus far are for battle- 
ships, planes, barracks, and other products 
requiring few new techniques or facilities. 
Now, however, the commission must ap- 
prove numerous awards for things like range 
fnders and guns that haven’t been pro- 
duced since 1919, plus commitments to in- 
crease capacity for planes, tanks, and ships. 

Each of these new contracts involves a 
determination of whether the government 
or private industry shall erect the required 
plants and additions. If most are privately 
built—a desire indicated by the War De- 
partment last week when it announced 
that no government-built plane factories 
were contemplated—the commission must 
decide whether the construction shall be 
financed by the RFC, with a Federal sub- 
sidy, or by an RFC guarantee of privately 
floated securities. Arguments over these 
very issues have held up negotiations with 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp, for a new 
engine factory near Cincinnati the past six 
weeks and more. 

Finally, each commitment must allow a 
rapid amortization of the new facilities 
which may become worthless when the de- 
fense orders are completed. This problem, 
responsible for the delays on the Packard 
motor deal, will be a real troublemaker if 
Congress does not promptly enact the 
amortization formula worked out a fort- 
night ago. 


2—Mass Propuction: Even after all 
the contracts are let, quantity production 
may be a long way off. Skilled labor must 
be recruited and adapted to new tasks; ma- 
chinery and tools purchased and installed. 
Designs for tools, jigs, and dies must be 
drafted and tested in actual operation. 
Often—as the automobile companies long 
since learned —‘‘bugs’’ necessitating 
changes in production setups appear only 
after an assembly line gets under way. 

All this helps explain the recent estimate 
of A. W. Robertson, chairman of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
that it would take six to 24 months to at- 
tain quantity output on large shells, and 
Packard's fifteen-month figure for an 800- 
a-month rate on plane engines. Britain re- 
quired three years to obtain volume deliv- 
eries on some ordnance. 


3—Desien Cuances: The biggest threat 
to volume output, however, is the services’ 
predilection for changing designs of items 
already in production. Frequent design 
changes largely accounted for our failure 
to turn out tanks and planes in quantity 
during the World War, and the improve- 
ments ordered by the Army delayed pro- 
duction of the Garand rifle in recent years 
(Continued on Page 49) 











“Gangway! J. K. just had another thought!” 











F YOUR SECRETARY can perform like the one in the picture, you 
probably don’t need a Dictaphone. 

But if she isn’t an Olympic champ—if she can’t sprint into your office before 
your finger leaves the buzzer — you can use a Dictaphone profitably right now. 

For this modern dictating machine allows you to dictate memos, letters and 
instructions at a second’s notice — at any time. 

Meanwhile Miss Jones can be a real secretary to you— taking care of phone 
calls and visitors, filing and typing. No waits and interruptions for you. No 
interruptions and wasted time for her. You both do more . . . with less effort. 

A Dictaphone salesman will bring you a new Cameo Model Dictaphone for you 
to try in your own office. No obligation. Clip the coupon — mail it now! 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
In Canada — Dictaph Corporation, Ltd., 86 Rich d Street, West, Toronto N-7 
Send me the Progress Portfolio describing the new Dictaphone I should like to see and try the new 
QO Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. Q Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 
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@ It’s the whisky that made 
Kentucky whiskies famous! You'll 
have better times, because Early 
Times is naturally mild—with 
smoothness distilled in. Available 
at 90 proof, and also bot- 
tled in bond at 100 proof. / 
Next time, for a better / 
time, get Early Times, 
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Primer on Gold 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Sane time ago a friend of this 
column asked that at the first oppor- 
tunity the necessary space be taken to 
explain in simple terms just what is the 
gold standard. He said he was inter- 
ested because he thought it would give 
him a better basis for appraising the 
sporadic discussions in the press on 
what it would mean to this country if 
other nations, because we have ac- 
cumulated almost the whole world sup- 
ply of the metal, decide to discard gold 
as a monetary unit. 

This is an appropriate week to meet 
this request. England has just issued a 
new set of regulations which have al- 
most completely eliminated the free 
market for pounds sterling. Hence- 
forth, for all practical purposes, every- 
thing must be financed at the official 
rate of $4.0214-$4.0344. By this action 
—which merely extends a policy adopt- 
ed at the outbreak of the war and 
stepped up at various times since 
(Business Tides, April 8)—England 
finally has brought all her foreign trade 
under virtually totalitarian control and 
thus has moved about as far away from 
her traditional free-gold standard as it 
is possible to go, granting that gold is 
to have any place at all in her mone- 
tary system. 


Specifically, then, just what is the 
gold standard? As the term has been 
used and understood in monetary his- 
tory there are four requisites: 

1—There must be a standard coin of 
definite weight and fineness in terms of 
gold. This, of course, is established by 
law, and in the United States is the 
dollar. From 1834 until 1934 this coin 
contained 23.22 grains of pure gold. By 
the devaluation in 1934 the gold con- 


‘ tent was reduced to 13.7143 grains. 


2—There must be free and unlimited 
coinage of gold. This means in prac- 
tice that the government stands ready 
at all times to buy any amount of the 
metal at a fixed price. Previous to the 
devaluation of the dollar this was 
$20.67 an ounce. It is now $35 an 
ounce. 

3—There must be free and unlimited 
convertibility of all paper money into 
gold. This, in a sense, is the converse 
of free and unlimited coinage. In other 
words, just as one can sell any amount 
















of gold metal to the government at a 
fixed rate, so he can take any amount 
of currency to the government and get 
gold at a definite rate. If the conver- 
sion is limited to getting standard gold 
ingots, or bars, it is known as a goki- 
bullion standard; if the conversion js 
into coins, it is known as a gold-coin 
standard. 

4—There must be no legal restric- 
tions on private ownership of gold or 
upon its importation and exportation. 
It is through the exercise of this right 
that under a gold standard the currency 
of one country is kept at an approx- 
imate equilibrium with the currencies 
of other nations. For example, if one 
can get gold in this country, ship it to 
England, and sell it to the British 
Treasury at a total cost of $4.88 for 
each English pound, he will not pay 
above this figure for pounds in the 
foreign-exchange market. The same 
kind of a limit applies to the foreigner 
who needs dollars to pay for purchases 
in this country. Under the gold stand- 
ard, therefore, the rate of exchange 
cannot fluctuate from par—which is 
merely the relative gold content of the 
two currencies in question—by more 
than the cost of shipping the metal 
from the-one country to the other. 





In England since 1931 the third 
of these requisites and in the United 
States since 1933 both the third and 
the fourth of these requisites have not 
been fulfilled. For this reason neither 
country has been, or is today, “on” the 
gold standard. Both nations, however, 
have continued to define their money 
in terms of gold and to buy the metal 
at a fixed price. It is not proper, there- 
fore, to speak of either of them as hav- 
ing abandoned the gold standard. They 
have merely suspended the operation 
of certain aspects of the standard. 

Will there ever be a return to the 
full gold standard by the principal na- 
tions of the world? Not for a long time. 
The chances are that for many years 
to come the world will operate on only 
a restricted form of the standard. If 
that is true, international trade will be 
handicapped, but gold will remain the 
primary money metal, and our pres- 
ent great holding will not become 
worthless. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
(though the War ‘Department now insists 
that output is fully up to schedule). The 
commission has frozen aircraft designs for 
existing contracts, but it lacks legal au- 
thority to restrict such changes on ord- 
nance generally. 

Obviously, therefore, hopes for great 
speed in actual output must be restrained, 
despite the great talents serving on the 
commission. The War Industries Board’s 
inability to supply the AEF with tanks, 
planes, and artillery (even though it pos- 
cessed far greater powers than the commis- 
sion) should be constantly borne in mind. 





A Plea for Research 


In June the National Association of 
Manufacturers, through its Advisory Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research, surveyed 
188 NAM member companies and found 
that ten of them spent more than 10 per 
cent of their gross incomes for research, 
while the average for the entire group was 
2 per cent. Last week the committee’s 
chairman, Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, urged all American industry to 
come up to the NAM average, asserting 
that if every company in the United States 
spent 2 per cent of its gross income for 
this purpose, the total would amount to 
more than $1,000,000,000 a year—“prob- 
ably five times as much research as is be- 
ing done now.” 

National defense needs make it particu- 
larly urgent in the months ahead for Amer- 
ica to lead the world in laboratory work, 
Compton pointed out. Declaring that such 
a fund as he envisioned would create new 
jobs, industries, goods, and services for 
“tomorrow,” he added: “In the research 
that has not been done, America may have 
missed many a Nylon, Neoprene, Polaroid, 
or even an automobile industry.” 





War vs. Purebreds 
End of Conflict May See U.S. 


a Heavy Exporter of Animals 


Germany’s capture on July 1 of the 
Channel Islands, where the well-known 
Jersey and Guernsey dairy cattle originate, 
highlighted the generally overlooked ques- 
tion of how the war might affect famous 
European purebred animals. A fortnight 
later, concern for Continental breeds was 
heightened by rumors of a Nazi edict that 
all dogs except those in army service must 

destroyed. 

While Newsweek last week received 
from Germany official denials that any 
wholesale destruction of domestic animals 
had been ordered, the possibility remains 
that a continued blockade may lead to 
measures tending to check unnecessary 

















YES, JIM... no more X and + by hand. NOW we do it auto- 
matically, on the same machine that gives us our ++ and —. 


“, .. Throwing our money around, am I? Listen, Jim—you know me better than 
that. I did some heavy thinking before I bought us this new Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator. 


“We've got a good solid little business here—a nice money-maker for both of us 
—but the figure-work here in the office has been on my mind for some time. You 
see, the easiest part of our office arithmetic—the adding and subtracting—we do 
on an adding machine. The really tough figure-work—extending and pricing 
orders, figuring costs and payrolls, computing taxes—we do with paper and 
pencil. Is that logical? 


“,..No, we don’t have a lot of calculating work—certainly not enough to veo J 
buying a separate calculating machine. But the volume 1s growing, and han - 
figuring slows us down. It was all just a headache to me, until this Printing 
Calculator was invented a few months ago. It ,. . 

does everything an adding machine will do. ¥*"* 
What’s more, it multiplies electrically. It 
divides automatically. It prints every factor of 
every problem. Best of all, it costs only a few 
dollars more than the most complete adding 
machine. 





















“...So I did exactly what you’d have done— 
traded in our adding machine on a new Print- 
ing Calculator. Our money is invested in just 
one machine, but that one does the work of two!” 


i We use it mainly for calculating .. . but its 
|, dusting-adding feature is a decided convenience. 


Thousands of businesses like this one ... small bus- 
inesses, the back-bone of American commerce ... have 
enthusiastically bought the Printinz Calculator. Do you 
still do the toughest part of your office figuring by 
hand? Then you owe it to yourself to get a full, free 
demonstration of the machine that cuts costs and 
protects profits. Phone 
our nearest Remington 
nd office today ... or 
write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. ne in every branch, 
In Canada,address [| irocing sopeeseaae 
Remington Rand Ltd., ee 
Toronto. 
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The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 
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New Service of 
All-American 
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AND MEXICO 


through American waters via Havana, 
the Panama Canal, Acapulco, Mexico 
—on the American Flag Luxury liners 


Manhattan 


from New York, Aug. 9th, Sept. 14th 
from California, Aug. 27th, Oct. 2nd 


Washington 


from New York, Aug. 30th, Oct. 4th 
from California, Aug. 13th, Sept. 17th 
Regular Sailings Thereafter 


*250.,°150., 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST CABIN 
10% Round Trip Reduction 
A choice of 3 other itineraries including 
31-Day Round —— Cruise, Combina- 
tion One Way Sea-One W a Rail or Air 


Trips and special Mexico “Circle Tour.” 
No Passports or Visas Required. 
SEE YOUR 

TRAVEL AGENT 

FOR DETAILS 






U.S. Lines 


1 B’way, N.Y.; shee N. Michigan Ave., Chi $ 
665 Market St.. San Francisco; 19 K King St., 
East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 
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Courtesy of Casa de Mafiana 


Runner: Tug, a Dalmatian, 
daily carries a deposit-envelope of 
checks and cash from a La Jolla, 
resort hotel to the bank, 
delivering it only to the cashier, 
reports The American Banker. 
Tug never gets into a jam, but a 
hotelman discreetly follows, just in 
case. 


















consumption of food. However, even if all 
Europe’s canine bluebloods were wiped 
out, the breeds would not become extinct 
because this country of dog lovers raises 
most of them in great quantity and often 
with greater success than the Europeans. 
The popular Dachshund, for example, has 
come to be regarded as an American type. 

The same situation exists with regard to 
cattle. Reports indicate that 30 per cent 
of Danish cattle have been slaughtered re- 
cently—largely because with grain imports 
shut off feed is insufficient, and because 
meat is needed for food. The United States, 
however, has some half million of the 
Netherlands’ famous Holsteins, the largest 
dairy cow. And there are registered here 
some 600,000 purebred Jerseys and Guern- 
seys—many hundreds more than exist on 
the islands. But while breed extinction is 
no problem, experts do fear a decimation 
of Europe’s own dairy industry. 

Some concern is also felt for the Danish 
Landrace hog, and for the Belgian draft 
horses and the French Percherons. Luckily, 
both of the latter breeds have long been 
imported into this country and carefully 
developed. 

Allied to the animal situation is the 
anxiety felt for our supply of Dutch bulbs 
(Newsweek, May 20) and seeds of soil- 
conserving crops like clover and of Euro- 
pean vegetables like spinach, cabbage, and 
carrots. Holland was producing 75 to 90 
per cent of our flower bulbs, and we had 
heavy seed imports from all the belliger- 
ents. 


Significance 


The Tariff Act of 1930 permitting the 
free import of animals for breeding pur- 
poses encouraged the already extensive de- 
velopment here of most important breeds. 
As late as the year ended in June purebred 
certifications for import totaled 377 horses, 
10,868 cattle, 2,668 sheep, 53 swine, 956 





dogs, and 7 cats. When the war is over we 
may turn from importing to heavy export- 
ing of breeders, though the actual damage 
done to Europe’s animal-husbandry indus- 
try will depend of course on the length 
and severity of the war. Meanwhile, a tre- 
mendous stimulus will be given to our own 
bulb and seed business, which must meet 
the responsibility of supplying the entire 
domestic demand and of preserving the 
rarer types. 





Selling Illinois 


In recent years most state governments 
have spent substantial sums advertising 
to the rest of the nation the vacation at- 
tractions and industrial advantages of their 
respective localities. Not to be outdone, 
the Legislature of Illinois last year appro- 
priated $250,000 for this purpose, to be 
spent during the two-year period ending 
July 1, 1941, and Gov. Henry Horner ap- 
pointed an Illinois Development Council 
of 25 leading citizens, representative of 
business, agriculture, and labor, to advise 
on the carrying out of the program. 

According to Robert Straus, vice presi- 
dent of the American National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago and chairman of the 
council, its purposes include: “increasing 
the number of visitors to Illinois’ scenic and 
historic points of interest, increasing in- 
dustrial activity and employment by at- 
tracting new manufacturing plants and 
branch plants to Illinois, and creating a 
demand for Illinois agricultural products 
and natural resources.” 

The vacation and recreational portion 
of the program was launched last spring 
with an intensive advertising campaign 
in newspapers and magazines, the prepara- 
tion of a booklet entitled “Ten Tours in 
Illinois,” featuring the Lincoln shrines, 
distribution of automobile windshield 
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stickers through gasoline stations, and the 
placing of colored window displays in bus 
depots. Last week the industrial and agri- 
cultural development phase got under way 
with advertisements in leading general 
business and trade magazines, following an 
exhaustive factual survey of the state’s raw 
materials, labor, power, and transportation 
facilities in order to determine what types 
of business might be most interested. 

Although the time elapsed has been too 
short for spectacular results, Straus cites 
the following accomplishments as indica- 
tive of the program’s success: a 30 per cent 
increase in state-park attendance during 
recent months compared with last year, 
a $600,000 rise in gasoline-tax collections, 
and definite improvement in hotel and 
railroad passenger business, 





Air Taxi 


Something new in air travel was an- 
nounced last week. It consists of a taxi 
service by which passengers may fly be- 
tween Charlotte, N.C., and Charleston, 
S.C... or between Charlotte and Colum- 
bia, S.C., any time they choose, day or 
night (there will be no scheduled flights) 
at regular air-line rates of 6 cents a mile. 
Patrons may go one way without having 
to pay for the ship’s return flight (as they 
ordinarily must when chartering a plane) . 
If they buy a round-trip ticket, they get 
the usual 10 per cent discount. They may 
also make flights other than between the 
three cities, but at considerably increased 
rates. 

The new service, to be started in Au- 
gust, is offered by State Airlines, Inc., 
a recently formed firm headed by H. K. 
Gilbert Jr., formerly associated with the 
Differential Wheel Corp. It will use Bel- 
lanca planes seating two passengers and a 
pilot—eight have been ordered but opera- 
tions will start with two. After six months 
or so of service, Gilbert hopes his line will 
be well enough established to seek an air- 
mail contract. 


Week in Aviation 


Traintnc PLranes: With 9,000 students 
taught to fly in the fiscal year just ended 
and 45,000 more scheduled to participate 
in the government-sponsored pilot-training 
program by July 1, 1941, manufacturers 
of light planes, used for flight instruction, 
are enjoying peak operations, quite apart 
from the boom in combat and transport 
plane output. A prize example is the Tay- 
loreraft Aviation Corp. of Alliance, Ohio, 
second largest manufacturer of the “fliv- 
ver” ships (Piper Aircraft Corp. of Lock 
Haven, Pa., ranks first), which received 
orders for 239 units in June, as compared 
with 201 in the first six months of 1939, 
delivering twenty craft July 1 in a single 
flyaway.” Last week the firm sought ad- 





@ You're heading straight toward 
perfect satisfaction in Scotch when you 
follow Black « White. 

For this great whisky has an unmistak- 
able personality...a fine Character that leads 
you to magnificent flavor and subtle bou- 
quet. And it’s a Character you can always 
depend upon...for it has not been changed 
since the famous blend was created genera- 
tions ago. That’s why you're always on the “eae 


right track when you ask for Black & White, 
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New wings for fledglings: 20 Taylorcraft planes flown from Alliance, Ohio, to Los Angeles for training 


ditional working capital and funds for ex- 
pansion by offering 30,000 shares of con- 
‘vertible preferred stock at $10 a share 
through Hoit, Rose & Troster and Mac- 
kubin, Legg & Co., New York underwriters. 


Bunp Lanpina: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board ordered from a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
six airplane instrument-landing systems, 
costing $537,547, to be installed at La 
Guardia Field, New York; Mines Field, 
Los Angeles; Meacham Field, Fort Worth, 
and the municipal airports of Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Kansas City. Designed to 
guide airplanes onto the airport runway by 
ultra-high-frequency radio signals when 
poor visibility makes ordinary landing haz- 
ardous, the new landing systems are the 
first ever contracted for by the government 
(Newsweek, March 4) for utilization by 
commercial airways, with the exception of 
experimental installations. They will be 
placed in operation by the middle of 1941. 


Batitoon Scare: Gus Durham, who op- 
erates a garage in Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
was driving home from a volunteer fire- 
men’s meeting at 2:45 a.m. July 19 when 
he saw a large balloon drifting 40 feet above 
the road. “Are you having any trouble?” 
he called up. “No, we’re just floating 
around,” came a voice from the basket. 
With that, the specter ascended rapidly 
and disappeared. Recalling recent Fifth 
Columnist stories and knowing that the 
Kensico and Croton reservoirs (which sup- 
ply New York City with water) were 
nearby, Durham rushed to the nearest po- 
lice station. An alarm promptly went out 
to all police departments in Westchester 
County, and soon local airport lights were 
being turned on and patrol cars were on 
the lookout for the big bag. At 6 a.m. the 
mystery was solved when the police of Mil- 
ford, Conn., reported that a naval balloon 
on a routine training flight from the air sta- 
tion at Lakehurst, N.J., had landed in an 
open field. 


The Aviation Corp., through 
its subsidiary, Aviation Manufacturing 
Corp.—makers of Stinson and Vultee 
planes and Lycoming engines—arranged to 
buy the assets and business of the Re- 
public Aircraft Products Corp. of Detroit, 
makers of precision parts for planes and 
engines, subject to stockholders’ ratifica- 
tion. 


MERGER: 


Paracuvute Recorp: A new world’s rec- 
ord of 38,713 feet for a delayed parachute 
jump was claimed by Maj. Boris Khara- 
khonoff of the Soviet Navy Air Force, who 
jumped at 40,813 feet and didn’t pull the 
rip cord until he was 2,100 feet from the 
ground. His feat bettered by nearly 6,000 
feet the previous record jump of 32,808 feet 
by Y. M. Solodovnik, also a Russian, last 
November. 
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Warner & Swasey 


Like many concerns in the highly indi- 
vidualistic machine-tool industry, Warner 
& Swasey, the nation’s leading manufactur- 
er of turret lathes and a well-known maker 
of other precision tools, is a privately 


owned corporation. Apart from holdings 
of officers, directors, and employes, its 
common stock is controlled by the rela- 
tives, heirs, or estates of Worcester Reed 
Warner and Ambrose Swasey, who founded 
the Cleveland firm 60 years ago with 
$6,000 ‘capital. 

Last week, however, plans for a wider, 
public distribution of Warner & Swasey 
stock were revealed in a letter from Presi- 
dent Charles J. Stilwell to stockholders de- 
scribing a recapitalization proposal to be 
voted on Aug. 20. 

Under this plan, the authorized 300,000 
shares of $5 common would be increased to 
1,000,000 no-par shares. The shares to be 
sold to the public would be registered with 
the SEC and distributed through a group 
headed by Smith, Barney & Co. of New 


York. The Warner & Swasey interests are 
said to wish to dispose of some of their 
holdings partly for tax reasons and partly 
to obtain investment diversification. And 
the management feels that a broader mar- 
ket for its securities would benefit the com- 
pany, currently engaged in an important 
expansion program. 


Tractors for Defense 


The nearest thing to a military tank 
that the average American ever sees is the 
track-type tractor—the kind that travels 
on its own cleat-studded belt. Several firms 
build these tough, tenacious pushers and 
haulers, but the largest maker is the ap- 
propriately named Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
(headed since 1930 by B. C. Heacock), 
which last week reported first-half earn- 
ings of $3,509,514, a gain of 52 per cent 
over the 1939 period. Strangely, however, 
Caterpillar has not been building tanks 
— it prefers instead to concentrate on trac- 
tors which are also vital to defense. 

Although the Diesel-powered Caterpil- 
lars get over the ground in the same gen- 
eral way as tanks, everything about their 
construction is different: tracks, suspen- 
sion, ratio of weight to horsepower, and 
engine design. Tank engines, which must 
develop high speeds, are more like air- 
plane than tractor motors. Because of the 
armor used, tank manufacture is essen- 
tially a heavy-steel fabricating job, requir- 
ing the huge stamping tools of railway-car 
or locomotive shops. Caterpillar would 
have to start almost from scratch. In this 
connection, A T. Brown, executive vice 
president of the company, told News- 
wEEK: “We want to continue building our 
standard product . . . used in many indus- 
tries which are essential to defense such as 
agriculture, mining, oil production, and 
road building.” 

Although Caterpillar’s 10,000-man plant 
in Peoria, Ill., could be adapted for tank 
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manufacture if necessary—a predecessor 
company assembled tanks in the World 
War—it is likely that the company will 
be allowed to stick to its last. Besides their 
use in defense industries, tractors will be 
needed in greater quantity than tanks in 
the armed forces, both for moving supplies 
and guns and for building operations. 
Meanwhile, in the face of an expanding 
domestic demand for tractors and Diesel 
engines (Caterpillar operates the country’s 
biggest Diesel assembly line) , foreign-sales 
losses have so far been made up by large 
British and French (pre-armistice) orders. 
These export tractors were bought to use 
in airplane and highway construction and 
for intensive agricultural efforts. 


Week in Business 


Earnines Up: According to semi-annual 
reports released so far, industry made 
sharp gains in the first half of 1940. Con- 
solidated earnings of American Telephone 
& Telegraph at $104,044,218 (six months 
ended May 31) showed an increase of 16 
per cent over last year, while Westing- 
house, with a net of $9,837,010, and Gen- 
eral Electric, with $25,981,572 profits, were 
55 and 59 per cent ahead respectively. Re- 
public Steel made a spectacular jump to 
$6,449,453 first-half profits, compared with 
$1,083,311 last year; the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co. was up 266 per cent to 
$1,006,351; Libbey-Owens-Ford was up 95 
per cent to $5,176,748; Johns-Manville was 
up 57 per cent to $1,884,976, and Texas 
Gulf Sulphur was up 38 per cent to 
$4,500,973. Du Pont had the best second 
quarter in its history ($23,126,507) , boost- 
ing first-half net to $46,853,695, an 18 per 
cent gain over 1939. Exceptions were Na- 
tional Biscuit, which dropped 11 per cent 
to $5,214,714, and General Foods, whose 
$7,014,626 net was 7 per cent under the 
1939 first half. 


Strike Damaces: Last February, a local 
of the AFL Milk Wagon Drivers’ union 
staged a one-day strike at the Bronx plant 
of the Sheffield Farms Co., in violation of 
its contract. Three weeks later, Arthur S. 
Meyer, impartial chairman of the New 
York City milk industry, ruled that the 
union must pay damages for losses caused 
by the walkout and last week he awarded 
the company $10,000, to be paid by Aug. 
15. Meyer suggested, however, that the 
company cut the figure in half, in the in- 
terest of “amicable relations.” 


Nicxet: Although the United States 
uses about two-fifths of the world’s produc- 
tion of nickel, we have to depend en- 
tirely on imports of the metal—largely 
from Canada. Increasingly important as an 
alloy with steel, nickel is a vital war ma- 
terial, and our inability to supply our own 
heeds has caused some concern. Last week 
the industry was stirred by news that five 
prospectors had struck a huge nickel de- 
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AMERICA’S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 


Pan American Airways System covers 64,000 miles 
of world air lanes, more than a third of which are over the Americas. 
The routes flown by Douglas Airplanes in this land service total 16,000 
miles. This is greater than any other single make of land or sea plane 
used by P. A. A. and is twice the route mileage of all other types of land 
planes combined. Popularity of Douglas equipment is further demon- 
strated by new orders for delivery to Pan American and Pan American- 
Grace during 1940-41. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


PAN AMERICAN DEPENDS ON 


OO, DOUGLAS 





NEW ZEALAND=— 
AUSTRALIA 





@ Canadian Australasian liners from 
Vancouver to Auckland and Sydney... 
with stops en route at Hawaii and Fiji. 
From California, connect at Honolulu. 
Approved for United States citizens. 
Your own travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific: 41 offices in the United States 
and Canada. 


TRAFFIC AGENTS — CANADIAN PACIFIC 














K.., your current issues 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make a 
valuable reference for look- 
ing up important past events. 


A sturdily-made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75¢ each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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Basil Harris rejoined U.S, Lines 


posit in the Arizona Strip, a barren waste- 
land in the northwestern corner of the 
state. W. J. Graham, member of the Ari- 
zona Mineral Resources Board, said that 
while engineers don’t know yet how deep 
the deposit runs, “even if it were very 
shallow, it is so big its value still would be 
tremendous.” The Federal Bureau of 
Mines, however, was inclined to minimize 
the importance of the discovery. 


Honorep: Barbara Brown, daughter of 
the junior Senator from Michigan, Prentiss 
M. Brown, was chosen queen of the Na- 
tional Cherry Festival marking the be- 
ginning of an 80,000,000-pound harvest in 
the Traverse City (Mich.) region—great- 
est sour producing area in the world. Nom- 
inated as a candidate for Vice President at 
the Democratic convention last Thursday, 
Senator Brown laughingly gave as one 
reason for withdrawing his name that the 
Brown family had been honored enough 
for one week. 


PersONNEL: Justin R. Whiting, 54-year- 


Queen of Cherries: Barbara Brown 
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Wide World 


J. R. Whiting succeeded Willkie 


old attorney, succeeded Wendell L. Will- 
kie as president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. and as chairman of Con- 
sumers Power Co., the system’s largest 
operating subsidiary. Born in Michigan, 
Whiting has been associated with C. & S. 
companies since 1912. He came to New 
York in 1933 to join C. & S.’s general 
counsel just as Willkie stepped up from 
the law firm to executive posts .. . Basil 
Harris, lately Commissioner of Customs 
and assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, rejoined the United States Lines-In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. as ex- 
ecutive vice president . . . The Celotex 
Corp. named L. R. Boulware, former Car- 
rier Corp. executive, as vice president and 
general manager. 


Business Notes: Reflecting a weakened 
price structure in the petroleum industry, 
the Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 
and the Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 
announced price cuts on crude to a flat 75 
cents a barrel, compared with previous 
schedules ranging from 79 to $1.03 ... 
Orders for 24 lightweight passenger cars 
were announced by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co.; Budd also revealed the 
recent delivery to the Portuguese National 
Railway of 28 stainless-steel passenger cars 
—the first streamline-type cars built in 
this country for export. 


Trenps: Preliminary reports from 89 
Class I railroads showed operating reve- 
nues of $279,031,561 in June 1940, 6.8 per 
cent above the same month a year ago... 
New business booked by the lumber in- 
dustry in the week ended July 13 was 6 
per cent greater than in the corresponding 
week last year . . . The National Coal As- 
sociation estimated bituminous-coal pro- 
duction for the week ended July 13 as ap- 
proximately 8,200,000 net tons—17 per 
cent more than in the same week of 1939 
. . . The American Irons and Steel Insti- 
tute estimated that the steel industry this 
week would operate at 88.2 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 86.8 last week. 
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Sane Verdict— 

Trenton, N.J.: A jury in Supreme 
Court awarded Dorothy T. Iverson of 
Shrewsbury a $10,875 judgment in the ac- 
cidental death of her husband. Six days 
later one of the jurors was packed off to 
a mental institution because he was “act- 
ing like a wild man.” Judge William A. 
Smith upheld the judgment, remarking: 
“This juror may have been crazy, but we 
cannot say that of the verdict.” 


Inside Job— 

New York City: Joe Fairman, 41, is 
always the life of the party—an amateur 
magician and a great card. The other 
night Joe was showing the boys in a 
Bronx bar how to balance a demitasse 
spoon on the nose. Suddenly the spoon van- 
ished, and he cried: “My God, I’ve swal- 
lowed it.” The doctor who was called gave 
simple advice—just go home and take 
some castor oil. 


Even Stephen— 


Catlettsburg, Ky.: Boyd County 
Judge George C. Bell, who is also a den- 
tist, approached Mrs. Margaret Ellis for 
a piece of her property to facilitate the 
building of a bridge over Big Run Creek. 
He faced objections, so, observing her need 
of dental work, suggested a deal—a set of 
false teeth for the right of way. She ac- 
cepted, and was promised a set of uppers 
and lowers by Thanksgivirg. 


Sparrows Beware— 

Salinas, Calif.: J. Day keeps the birds 
out of his lettuce patch with a streamlined 
scarecrow. Its main feature is a set of tin 
cans suspended from a wooden standard 
by strings. The cans revolve in the breeze 
and frighten the marauders away. 




























This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 
an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The 


offering is 


only by the offering prospectus, dated July 17, 1940; the offering prospectus does 


not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is 
unlawful for such underwriter to make such offer in such stale. 


New Issue 


$50,000,000 


July 18, 1940 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1970 


Price 1051%2% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained fromonly such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. A complete 
list of the principal underwriters, including the undersigned, and the respective 
amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject to the conditions 
specified in the underwriting agreement, are set forth in the offering prospectus. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Mellon Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation Smith, Barney &Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Bonbright & Company Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Incorporated 
W. C. Langley & Co. Shields & Company Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. Coffin & Burr § Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Hayden, Miller and Company 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Power, the Great Opiate 


. Cyrano de Bergerac, it will be 
remembered, the majestic hero made it 
explicit that the word “nose” should never 
be mentioned in his presence. It was like 
that at Chicago last week. Only it was not 
the nose that was not to be mentioned. It 
was the third-term tradition. When Rep- 
resentative Ryan tried to bring up the 
subject for debate and consideration, he 
was suppressed as promptly as Einstein 
would have been at the recent meeting of 
Hitler’s Reichstag. When the venerable 
Carter Glass mentioned Jefferson’s coun- 
sel against third terms, there were jeers and 
boos. So this travesty of a representative 
Democratic Convention figuratively spat 
upon the name and the principles of Jeffer- 
son, the third-term tradition and Senator 
Glass, one of the most respected figures in 
the United States of America. 

Avoidance of the horrid words “third 
term” continued throughout Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech of acceptance. It was com- 
plete. The implication left by the speech 
was that the only hesitation Mr. Roosevelt 
ever entertained about running again 
sprang not from the fact that an honored 
and cherished tradition stood in the way 
of a third term for one hundred and fifty 
years, but from his personal plans for 
private life. The speech sounded like a 
kindly sermon delivered by an_ old 
king who wanted to say that he would 
carry on a little longer, despite his desire 
to turn over his burden to his heir. This, 
apparently, is the light in which Mr. 
Roosevelt looks upon his situation, and it 
is a light which leaves American institu- 
tions in strange, portentous shadows. 


Bu the speech, while full of regal 
unction, was nevertheless defensive. And 
in that defensiveness alone can we de- 
tect the realization on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
part that he and his party were at- 
tempting to destroy something that mil- 
lions of people consider infinitely pre- 
cious in our democracy. This is not to 
say that Mr. Roosevelt and the “well- 
integrated group” that ran this con- 
vention feel, themselves, that it is precious. 
They don’t. They pooh-poohed Jefferson’s 
hope that a President who would “consent 
to be a candidate for a third election would 
be rejected on this demonstration of his 
ambitious views.” They brush aside Jeffer- 
son’s insistence that for a President to lay 
down his charge “at a proper period is as 


much a duty as to have done it faithfully.” 
The only consideration that they seem to 
have given the third-term tradition has to 
do with the fact that it may lose them 
votes. They themselves do not understand 
the profound logic that is behind it. 

In that failure of people in power to 
understand the logic of a third-term tradi- 
tion is the complete demonstration of the 
reason why there should be a third-term 
tradition. The tradition exists because it 
is an axiom of politics that the possession 
of power creates the habit of wielding 
power, the desire to continue wielding 
power and an increasing inability on the 
part of the wielder of power to perceive 
his own deficiencies, his own mistakes and 
his own growing taste for power. The mak- 
ers of the Constitution knew this. Most of 
their successors knew it. The people of this 
country have known it. And if they were 
tempted to forget it, the use of Federal 
power to affect the primaries in Georgia, 
Ohio, and elsewhere, and the spectacle of 
the “rabbit” Democratic Convention of 
1940 with its dispirited and acquiescent 
delegates, its Chicago Superintendent of 
Sewers crying “We Want Roosevelt” over 
a mysterious separate loudspeaker system, 
its duplicate state delegation standards 
carried by members of Mayor Kelly’s local 
organization—these have served as re- 
minders. 


Peshage it is unfair to expect logic 
in a communication such as that in which 
Mr. Roosevelt officially accepted renomina- 
tion for a third term. Perhaps that was the 
occasion only for emotion. But one or two 
of the reasons Roosevelt adduced in sup- 
port of his decision deserve examination. 

He quite obviously believes that he is 
the indispensable head of the nation’s de- 
fense efforts. The answer to that was made 
by Mr. Roosevelt himself in 1932, when 
he declared that there is no indispensable 
man. 

In 1940, he goes on to say that since 
he has “drafted” men from business to help 
the defense program, he cannot himself 
refuse to be “drafted.” What an irony it 
is that men who went to Washington to 
perform a patriotic and not a partisan 
service should now be thrown up as breast- 
works behind which Mr. Roosevelt shoots 
in justifying his decision to run for office 
again! The fact of the matter is that it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether a majority 
of them really believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
should be kept in office, after seeing him 
work at firsthand, or really believe that the 
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tremendous defense job is being directed 
as efficiently and as wisely as it might be. 

But to get to the head of the matter, 
what is a draft? In the first place, a draft 
is a way of selecting people by some speci- 
fied method instead of letting them select 
themselves. It is the opposite of a system 
under which people volunteer or merely 
observe the fiction of being chosen. Second, 
a draft involves the element of choice on 
the basis of fitness for the immediate task 
in hand. 

If Mr. Roosevelt, then, was authenti- 
cally drafted, the issue he must put to the 
voters becomes the issue whether he should 
be reelected because he is the best avail- 
able person for the job in hand. It ceases 
to be an issue of what he has done in the 
past. If this is a draft, he and his political 
associates must realize that the people 
are selecting someone to do a job after 
January 1941; they are not selecting a man 
because of something that he did in 1933. 
So they will have to forgo, in this cam- 
paign, the recapitulations of glories past 
and victories won. Rehashes will be irrele- 
vant if the draft is really a draft. 


‘Bhs remains the question whether 
the draft is a draft—the question of how 
much self-selection, how much “Coax me” 
entered into the proceedings. And that in- 
evitably recalls the blighting of other men’s 
candidacies within the party until any- 
thing except a “draft” was all but impos- 
sible; the long, long acquiescence in the 
third-term maneuvers of close associates; 
their attempt, balked by Jim Farley, to 
dispense with nominations and a roll call 
and contrive the semblance of a nomina- 
tion by acclamation; and the acceptance 
of the shocking alliance between the so- 
called “idealists” and the Hagues, Kellys 
and Guffeys. 

The President’s poignant declaration 
that he had no purpose or desire to con- 
tinue to be President was surely the 
crowning touch. It sounded like nothing so 
much as his comment in January 1932 that 
he did not see why any man would want 
to be President—a comment made at the 
very moment that Jim Farley was travel- 
ing all over the country lining up the votes 
of the delegates. I hope that no supporter 
of Mr. Roosevelt will be so affected by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statements about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal sacrifices that he will 
decide to vote against Mr. Roosevelt in 
order to confer upon him the joys of 
private life. I am afraid that such a person 
would miss Mr. Roosevelt’s point. Mr. 
Roosevelt does not say that he dislikes his 
job. There is good reason to believe that 
he loves it. 
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Three hours past MIDNIGHT! 


It is three hours past midnight. 


A mother’s arms cradle two sleeping 
children through an all night journey... 


A gay collegiate group arrives in an ancient 
“ialoppy”’ singing to the strum of aukelele... 


The restless driver of the little coupe re- 
reads a crumpled telegram and peers anxt- 
ously ahead into the dark... 


A big truck thunders in... carrying pro- 
visions for a distant city. 
* * * 
It is three hours past midnight...yet the lights 
in the Texaco Dealer’s Service Station burn on. 
Night drivers come in for Texaco Sky Chief and 


stepped-up FIRE-CHIEF gasolines, Insulated Havo- 
line and Texaco Motor Oils, water, air... the 
boon of a swiftly cleaned windshield . . . of 
clean Registered Rest Rooms...road maps... 
the dozens of other courtesy services we gladly 
render. 

All over America during the summer tour- 
ing season you'll find this efficient All-Night 
Service waiting for you at convenient points 






along every national highway. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 
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TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford—Every 


Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T, 
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This is the best way we could think of to suggest to you how downright cool and refreshing oe 


a whiskey-and-ice-and-soda can be on a warm midsummer afternoon—what matchless flavor 


and smoothness will be yours to enjoy—if the whiskey you use is Four Roses! Just try it and see! 


CFOUR ROSES 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 





